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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1858. 


Hotes. 
THE MAWHOODS. 
From Christiana Cooper’s will, published some 
time since in the Atheneum, I first heard of the 


relationship of Pope with a family of this name. 
I now learn from Mr. Hunter that Alice Turner, 


his aunt, was married to Richard Mawhood of | 


Ardsley in Yorkshire, a gentleman of good estate. 
This Richard and Alice had, it appears, nine chil- 
dren, of whom one, Samuel, Mrs, Cooper's execu- 
tor, was a woollen-draper on Snow Hill. As these 
nine Mawhoods were amongst the nearest rela- 


tions of Pope—his first cousins—we are a little | 
interested about them and their position in life. | 


The name is, I think, very uncommon in the south 
of England; there is not one person of that name 
in the London Directory for 1677, nor in that for 
1854. The family appears to have been settled 
in Yorkshire ; but as, at least, one son turns out 
to have been a tradesman in London, it may be 
just worth while to notice any other of the name 
located in London; for he may be found hereafter 
to have been a grandson of Alice, and therefore a 
second cousin to the Poet. 

It appears then from Nichols (Anecd. ii. 147.) that 
a Collet Mawhood was executor to Fletcher Gyles, 
an. eminent bookseller in Holborn, who died on 
Nov. 8.1741. Gyles had been publisher to War- 
burton, and we have a copy of a letter written by 
Mawhood to Warburton, wherein he speaks of his 
“ brother Gyles’ death,” from which we must infer 
either that Mawhood married a sister of Gyles or 
Gyles a sister of Mawhood. So far as I under- 
stand a subsequent correspondence between War- 
burton and Bowyer the printer, it would appear 


that Gyles died rich, but that the business was, for | 
| detained me till almost now. My accounts with Mr. Gyles 


a time, carried on for the benefit of the family. 
No positive arrangement as to payment or divi- 
sion of profit had been made between Warburton 


and Gyles; and it is pleasant to read on what | 
| my friendship for the deceased, I asked only half the clear 


honourable principles Mawhood proposed to ar- 
range with Warburton. 


“I cannot pretend to judge of the value of books or 
copies; nor have I yet informed myself what profits have 


are for the impressions of your books that have been 
already sold, and for the right of copy of those that are 
now in the press, I have great reason to hope I shall 
comply with them. I wish this affair had been settled 
by my brother; but as it was not I shall endeavour to 
represent him in every respect, and be an executor, not 
only of his will, but of his intention as far as I can disco- 
ver it. Cottet Mawnoop.” 


Pope, though at Bath, heard with extraordinary 


rapidity of the death of Gyles. Knapton the book- | 


seller, knowing that Gyles had been Warburton’s 


publisher, wrote instantly to Pope to request his 








recommendation as Gyles’ successor. Pope com- 
plied, and the following is extracted from a letter 
of the 12th, from Bath to Warburton : — 

“TI am to recommend to you as an author a bookseller 
in the room of the honest one you have lost, Mr. G., and 
I know none who is so worthy, and has so good a title 
in that character to succeed him as Mr. Knapton.” 


It is curious, if Collet Mawhood were, as I think 
probable, a second cousin of Pope's, that Pope 
should suggest, almost immediately, to Warburton 
to be quick in settling accounts with him. That 
the reader may judge of the force and value of 
the suggestion, I shall quote the passage : — 

“ November 22, 1741. 

“ T think (on all considerations) your best way will be 
to take London in your way. It will secure you from ac- 
cidents of weather to travel in the coach, both thither and 
from thence hither. But in particular I think you should 
take some care as to Mr. G.’s executors. And I am of 


| opinion no man will be more serviceable in settling any 
| such accounts than Mr. Knapton, who so well knows the 


trade, and is of so acknowledged a credit in it.” 


The reprinting The Divine Legation did not go 
on so fast as Warburton desired, and in a letter 
to Bowyer, the printer, of May 8, 1742, he thus 
wrote : — 


“TI am amazed. I have heard nothing from you of 
late, or of the publication of the new edition of the Di- 
vine Legation, and am afraid you are or have been ill. 
Mawhood uses both me and Mr. Gyles's daughters very ill 
in this neglect. But he has not as yet so much as sent 
me my account, nor settled the balance in order to pay 
me what is due to me according to agreement. ee 
see, notwithstanding all their pretences, now Mr. Gyles 
is gone, a strange neglect.” 

The dispute about profits was in the end com- 
promised, and even, as Warburton tells the story, 
in a way that left the honour of the executor 


| untouched, 


“ From Widcombe I returned with Mr. Pope to London, 
where my unsettled affairs with my Bookseller’s executor 


were altogether unsettled. And as I had made no agree- 
ment with him, nor assigned any copy, they were alto- 
gether at my mercy for all the profits farther than the 
Bookseller’s allowance, as it is called. But with regard to 


profits of the editions sold, and two thirds of a third edi- 
tion of the first volume of the Divine Legation, and a 


| second edition of the second volume just going to press 
, ; . | when Gyles died; for I saw no reason my favors should 
arose from yours ..., but if you will be pleased to favor | j 
me with a line to let me know what your expectations | 


be entailed on a rich family that wanted nothing. This 
last demand of two-thirds stuck with them; and after 
much ill-usage in delaying me from time to time, they 


| pressed I should be contented with half the profits both for 


the editions sold and unsold, which, against the advice of 
my friends, I rather chose to comply with than go to law, 
though it was a clear case, and I had Mr. Murray for my 
standing counsel without fees. But I have followed the 
old adage dimidium plus toto, However I have tied them 
from printing any more than these editions, and only a 


| moderate number of them, and have got a legal acknow- 


ledgement of the entire copyright in myself.” 
It is curious, and not without interest, to see 
how Pope was thus, incidentally, mixed up with 
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Collet Mawhood, possibly a second cousin, and 
with Mrs. Gyles, possibly another of his second 
cousins. 

This Collet Mawhood I am accidentally enabled | 
to inform you was, in 1736, a tea-dealer “ at y* 


Golden Lyon and Unicorn against the New Ex- 


change in the Strand.” I have a bill and receipt | 
of his, with the above description engraved at the 
top of it. 

This fact of “tea-dealer” helps me to link on 
to Collet Mawhood, Horace Walpole’s Captain 
Mawhood, who died, strange as it may seem, at 
Twickenham in 1775. On July 9, 1775, Walpole | 
thus wrote to Conway : 


“T have a great mind to tell you a Twickenham story, 
and yet it will be good for nothing, as I cannot send you 
the accent in a letter. Here it is, and you must try to 
set it to the right emphasis. One of our Maccaronis is 
dead, a Captain Mawhood, the tea-man’s son. He had 
quitted the army because his comrades called him Cap- 
tain Hyson, and applied himself to learn the Classics, and 
freethinking ; and was always disputing with the parson 
of the parish about Dido and his own soul. He married 
Miss Paulius Warehouse, who had six hundred a-year; 
but being very much out of conceit with his own canister, 


could not reconcile himself to her riding-hood — so they | 
Of late he has taken to | 


parted beds in three nights. 
writing comedies, which everybody was welcome to hear 
him read, as he could get nobody to act them.” 

I quote no more than to show the relationship, 
and there can be no doubt that Captain Hyson 
was son of Collet Mawhood. T. M. H. 


“ COMPARATIVE VALUE OF LAND-RENTS IN SCOT- 
LAND AND ENGLAND IN 1770,” BY THE REV. 
WILLIAM THOM, ETC. 


The Rev. William Thom, A.M., of Govan, near 
Glasgow (before adverted to in “N. & Q.”), who 
most ably and philanthropically advocated the 
cause of the farm tenantry of Scotland oppressed 
by their landlords (A Sermon preached to a Con- 
gregation of Farmers on Exod. iii. 7, 8., pp. 82., 
1770), notices, in descanting on his subject, the 
comparative value of land-rents in Scotland and 
England at that period. A few brief extracts, as 
to that in which so many changes have since oc- 
curred, may not now be uninteresting : — 


“The rent of land at an average for twenty miles 
round London, where there is more and better manure to 
be got than from any city in the world, is about 12s. an 
acre. For a circle of thirty miles round London the rent 
would be much less. . . . The common people of Scotland 
from time immemorial have, by means and causes which 
I need not mention, been crushed down and held in miser- 
able bondage. The free-spirited English farmer would 
disdain to drudge, and at the same time live so poorly, 
as our people would be content to do. . . . In fact, by the 
best computations that have yet been made, the rent of 
the corn fields over all England is not more than two- 
ninths of their produce. In Norfolk the rich lands under 
a modern let are rented at 10s., or a little more; and 





even so high a rent is not common, for most of the land 


is much lower; and surely if 10s. is the rent of good land 
in England, 40s., 30s., or even 20s. an acre is too high a 
rent for ordinary land here (Scotland).” — Chief Authori- 
ties cited in reference to England, Sir William Petty; 
Davenant, Tour through Great Britain, 1769. 


Very considerable benefits must have accrued to 
Mr. Thom’s countrymen of this particular order 


| from his manly and judicious exposure of the 


rack-renting system, rouping of tacks, and crops, 


| &e., which then prevailed (Letter of Advice to the 
| Farmers, Land-labourers, and Country Tradesmen 


in Scotland, §c., pp. 26., 1771), and the govern- 
ment (in a certain sense) might have thanked him 
for compelling, through his lucid arguments and 
expositions, so many of our valuable cultivators 
of the soil to emigrate to North America, then 
named the British Plantations (A Candid Enquiry 
into the Causes of the Late and Intended Migra- 
tions from Scotland, pp. 65. ). The good 
citizens of Glasgow, of that generation, I have no 
doubt, likewise held the divine in very great re- 
spect for seeing into their comforts as to their 
staple article of consumption, oatmeal (The Causes 
of the Scarcity of Oatmeal in the Public Market of 
Glasgow, pp. 29., 1763); not deeming it below 
the dignity of his clerical office to attend in the 
city meal market himself, to observe the trickery 
of the meal-mongers — the operations of the ladle 
dues (the latter a direct species of “ Lofcop,” see 
“N. & Q.,” 2™ S. iv. 98.), and other aggravating 
practices which greatly enhanced the price of the 
article to the community. 

“T have (says he in the Sermon jirst referred to) spoke 
from principle —from abhorrence of rapacity — and from 
pity to the miserable. . The subject is uncommon—I know 
of none who preached in this strain except the patron 
and ornament of Ireland (alluding to Dean Swift), whom 
I should not dare to name, because I can never hope to 
imitate him — except in a tender concern for your 
wretched conditions,” &c. 

If it had been possible to have brought toge- 
ther as the representatives of the three countries, 
Dean Swift for Ireland, the Rev. Sydney Smith 
for England, and the Rev. William Thom for 
Scotland — men of kindred minds, and of equally 
shining abilities—I flatter myself there would 
have been an evening’s conversation which would 
have been worth recording. 

Of this very eloquent “ Minister of the Gospel” 
(as Mr. Thom styles himself), extensive and en- 
lightened politician—a man of refined taste and 
skill in learning and in the liberal arts—the 
strenuous promoter of reformation among the 
public—in his own church—in education—in the 
schools —in the Universities—in short, actively 
engaging himself in whatever was laudable, hu- 
mane, patriotic, and dignified — who dared, as his 
numerous tracts and sermons evince*, with his 





* “The Defects of an University Education, and its 
Unsuitableness to a Commercial People, pp. 53. London, 
761.” 
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wit, truth, and sarcasm boldly to look every class 
and corporate body in the face, and admonish 
them of their duty —of this faithful servant of the 
Kirk, and of society in general, except what may 
be traced through his printed works (all now 
scarce), I am not aware that any details of his 
history have ever been given by any writer, nor 
so much as that his name is to be found in any 
biographical collection. He has yet a traditional 
fame among our people (perhaps the highest 
honour not to be forgotten after death), which 
may transmit and preserve his name ; but it were 
desirable that a few authentic memorials were 
athered up of one who was so eminent and use- 
fal in his day, and it is probable that some of the 
contributors to “N. & Q.” may be able to add a 
stone to the cairn. I know of none better qualified 
than my esteemed acquaintance the Rev. Hew 
Scott, minister of Wester-Anstruther, Fifeshire, 
whose long and valuable researches in matters 
connected with the Kirk of Scotland and her 
ministers are justly appreciated. G. N. 


CASTELL’s “ HEPTAGLOT LEXICON.” 


The following curious advertisements, relating 
to one of the most learned and valuable of our 
theological works, seem worthy of preservation in 
“N. & Q.” They are extracted from the old 
numbers of the London Gazette, as specified : — 

“ The long expected, often and many wayes most un- 
happily obstructed and interrupted, Work of the Hepta- 
glot Lexicon, compiled by Dr. Edmund Castell, is now 
fully finished: And all the Subscribers to it are desired 
to send for their several copies due in arrear to them, 
from Tuesday the llth Instant, and so every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday weekly, unto a Ware-House in 





“The Necessity of erecting an Academy at Glasgow, 


’ 


pp. 38. Glasgow, 1762. 

“The Scheme for erecting an Academy at Glasgow, 
pp. 46. Glasgow, 1762.” 

“ A Defence of the College of G(lasgo)w, against an 
insidious Attempt (his own) to depreciate the Ability 
and Taste of its Professors, pp. 16. 1762.” 

“ Motives which have determined the University of 
Glasgow to desert the Blackfriar Church and betake 
themselves to a Chapel, pp. 62. Glasgow, 1764.” 

“ The Trial of a Student at the College of Clutha in 
the Kingdom of Oceana, &c., pp. 76. Glasgow, 1768.” 

“An Enquiry into the Causes of the Decline of Re- 
ligion. A Sermon preached in the High Church of Glas- 
gow, April 14,1761: Published at the Desire of the Synod, 
294 Edit., pp. 40. Glasgow, 1761.” 

“A Short History of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland— Rise and Progress of the Schism 
Overture — Patronage Act, and the Means which the 
Church hath in her own power to mitigate or remove 
that Grievance, pp. 71. Glasgow, 1766.” 

All in 8vo., with other publications quoted in former 
articles of “ N. & Q.” 

Much curious Glasgow history, exceeding Waverley in 
point of time by-gone, will be found interspersed in Mr. 
Thom’s various writings, as he is occasionally most amus- 
ingly anecdotical and descriptive. 








the Charter-House, London: where they shall be de- 
livered out from 8 of the Clock in the Morning until 12, 
and from 2 in the Afternoon till 6.”— London Gaz., 
May 3, 1669. 

“ Doctor Edmund Castell, the Author of the “om 
Lexicon unto the Polyglot Bibles, a work whet bs as 
laboured 18 years now current, expended also and buried 
in this service not so little as 12,000 pounds, besides that 
which has been brought in either by Benefactors or Sub- 


| scribers, after all this, hath with divers of his servants at 


a very great charge attended the space of three-quarters 
of a year upon a warehouse he hath in the Charterhouse, 
London, for the delivering out of the Subscribers’ Copies ; 


| who, though publick notice has been many times given 
| them, come in for them very slowly: The said Doctor, 


therefore, desires all concerned persons whatsoever, either 
to come or send for their Books between this and Lady- 
day next ensueing at farthest; the Doctor not being in a 
condition to continue this charge any longer.” — London 
Gaz., Dec. 27, 1669. 


Dibdin tells us (Introd. to Classics, vol. i. pp. 


| 32—33, edit. 1827), that it is said 500 copies 


were unsold at the time of Castell’s death : — 

“ These were placed by M™ Crisp (his niece) in a room 
of one of her tenants’ houses in Surrey, where for many 
years they lay at the mercy of the rats, who destroyed 
them in such a manner that at her death her executors 
could scarcely form one complete copy out of them. The 
whole load of waste paper was sold for 7/.!!” 


Ricuarp Hoopsr, F.S.A. 
White Waltham. 


ARCHBISHOP SHELDON, 1598—1677. 


The student of ecclesiastical biography is wont 
to linger long over the lives of those Fathers who 
have risen from the humblest origin to the dignit 
of the episcopal bench. Their lives present all 
the picturesque situations of romance ; and con- 
tain the stimulating truth, that merit is not always 
unrewarded in this world. Accordingly, biogra- 
phers have seldom left the history of any suc- 
cessful churchman unillustrated. One exception, 
however, to this rule occurs in the case of Abp. 
Sheldon. Interesting materials abound. But no 
one has yet been willing to pay that “reverence 
to his merits and memory” which Izaak Walton 
considered “ due from posterity.” 

Sheldon was born at Stanton, a hamlet in the 
parish of Ellastone, Staffordshire. His name has 
quite disappeared from the place. But the house 
where his parents dwelt is carefully preserved ; 
and a wooden tablet marks the room in which he 
first saw the light. On the tablet are some lines, 
ascribed to Dr. Hacket, of the Scrinia Reserata : 

“ Sheldonus ille presulum primus Pater, 
Hos inter ortus aspicit lucem lares ; 
O tu beatam Stantonis ville casam ! 
Cui cuncta possunt invidere marmora.” 

The register of his baptism appears in the Ella- 
stone register- book : 

“ 1598. Gylbarte the sonn of Roger Sheldon and hys 
wyffe was baptised ye — of June, John Kuyhte, Vicar.” 
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Sheldon is generally stated to have been born | 
From this entry it would ap- | 


on July 19, 1598. 
pear that he was born in the June of that year. 

Sheldon bore his full share of the troubles 
which fell on all churchmen in the evil days of 
his early manhood. After his release from the 
— he shared with Hammond at Oxford [1648], 

e retired to the little village of Shelston, in 
Derbyshire. There he whiled away his time in 
the pursuit of the “ gentle craft.” He must have 
been a keen fisherman. Piscator concludes a 
minute dissertation on the barbel, by telling the 
scholar “ if he would know more of fishing for the 
umber or barbel, to get into favour with Dr. 
Sheldon, whose skill is above all others; and of 
that the poor that dwell about him have a com- 
fortable experience.” 

His “ fortunate day” came with the Restoration. 
His old preferments were restored. He succeeded 
Juxon in the see of London. He enjoyed the 
confidence of the king. Fuller calls him “ chief 
trustee,” in recommending candidates for vacant 
bishoprics. He performed the marriage cere- 
mony between Charles and Catherine of Braganza 
at Portsmouth. Finally, in 1663, he was raised 
to the see of Canterbury. 

Frequent mention is made of Sheldon by con- 
temporary writers. Pepys makes sly allusions to 
his genial nature. One scene, witnessed by him, 
and duly recorded in the immortal Diary, in 
which “Cornet Bolton mimicked the presbyter 
Scots” after dinner, calls forth some indignant 
comments on the archbishop from Mr. Forster 
in his brilliant essay on De Foe. Evelyn, while 
regretting the “great feast” which inaugurated 
Sheldon’s translation from London to Canterbury, 
is more careful to note the Sheldonian Theatre at 
Oxford, “ now building at an exceeding and royal 
expense.” [September, 1664.] Moreover, he re- 
cords, that while the populace were rejoicing at 
the Restoration, and displaying their zeal for 
monarchy by hanging the remains of the regi- 
cides, Sheldon preached “before the king on 
Matthew xviii. 25., concerning charity and for- 
giveness.” 

He lies buried in Croydon church. “The tombs 
in the church are fine and venerable, but ‘none 
comparable to that of the late Abp. Sheldon.” * 
Ife is not to be named with many of the sons of 
the church his age produced ; but there was much 
of their spirit in him. And it is to be regretted 
that no one has yet given to the public a record 
of Gilbert Sheldon.f J. Virtus Wrnen. 


Hackney. 





* Evelyn, under date July 18, 1700. 

+ Iam greatly indebted to the Rev. J. M. Middleton, 
of Stanton, for my information respecting Abp. Sheldon. 
It is not the least benefit conferred on the public by 
“N. & Q.,” that it produces such friendly offices between 
men, 








- left it. 
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JANNET’S “BIBLIOTHEQUE ELZEVIRIENNE.” 


I resume my account of this collection where I 
(Cf. “N. & Q.” 2™ §. iv. 449.) The 6th 
volume * of M. de Montaiglon’s Poésies Frangoises 
contains, as I have stated, several curious pieces. 
The following is the title of a poem referring to 
the history of England, and therefore likely to in- 
terest in an especial manner the readers of the 
“3. & Gs 

“ S’ensuyt le traicté de la paix faicte et jurée et promise 
& tout jamais entre le Trés Crestien Roy de France Loys, 
douziésme de ce nom, et la Illustrissime Seigneurie de 
Venise, cryée et publiée & Paris le vendredi troisiésme 
jour de juing mil cinq cens et treze, avec une belle 
Ballade et le Regrect que faict un Angloys de millort 


| Havart.” 


The event to which allusion is made in the 
“right merrie ballad” published by M. de Mon- 
taiglon is the naval fight between Pregent de 
Bidoux and Lord Howard, the English admiral, 
in the year 1513. A note subjoined by the learned 
editor supplies farther details from contemporary 
historians, 

I quote the first stanza as a curious specimen. 
It is written in a kind of broken jargon, half 
French, half English : 

“ Plory, plory, plory, d’par tout dyabl, 
Plory bin fort; veny goutte 4 vos yeulx, 
Tout Angleter plory, point n’a ti fable, 
Car, by Saint eorg, tout l’a ty malheureux. 
Ha, King Henry, fa ty bin le piteux, 
Car ton morel ot ton fians avy, 
Milord Havart, capitain courageux, 
Il fout mouru: vela faict de son vy.” 

2. “ L’arrest du roy des Rommains donné au grant con- 
seil de France.” 

Reprint of a scarce tract in Gothic characters, 
composed during the sixteenth century. The 
subject is the alliance between Louis XII. King 
of France, and the commonwealth of Venice, 
against Maximilian; but the poem supplies allu- 
sions to the affairs of England and Scotland : 

“ Le roy d’Escosse en Terre saincte passe, 
Et les Germains veulent gangner le pris; 
Aussi l’Angloys a cuidé, tout compris, 
Tuer son pére en venant de la chasse.” 

The King of Scotland here mentioned is James 
VI., who was supposed not to have fallen at Flod- 
den, but to have gone to the Holy Land. “Z’An- 
gloys” is apparently Henry VII. 

3. “Les Efforts et Assauts faicts et donnez & Lusignan 
la Vigile de Noél, par Monsieur le Duc de Montpensier, 
Prince et Pair de France, Lieutenant Général au Pais de 
Guienne, et soubtenus par Monsieur de Frontenay, Prince 
de Bretaigne. Imprimé nouvellement, 1575.” 


This piece relates to the religious feuds of the 
sixteenth century ; but it is well known that the 





* “Recueil > pee francoises des XV* et X VIF sit- 
cles, morales, facétieuses, historiques, réunies et annotées 
par M. A. de Montaiglon.” 
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castle of Lusignan, from its position, played a 
conspicuous part in the wars between the French 
and the English ; and M. de Montaiglon has col- 
lected together on this subject many valuable 
details by way of preface to his reprint of the 
present rhymed narrative. 

4. One of the most amusing of old French poets 
is certainly Villon.* He has left behind him the 
reputation of a scamp, and it cannot be doubted 
that he fully deserved it: but as a writer he is far 
above the affected and artificial conceits of Alain 
Chartier; and his graceful Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis would of itself suffice to establish his 
unquestionable merit. The Elzevirian edition of 
F. Villon’s works has been prepared with the 
greatest care by M. Paul Lacroix, who has re- 
vised Prompsault’s text and added a variety of 


notes. The frequent allusions of Villon, that true | 


enfant de Paris, to local facts, customs, and topo- 
graphy, rendered this part of the task indispensable 
and difficult. The following lines on James IL, 
King of Scotland, may perhaps be remembered by 
some of your readers as occurring in the Grand 
Testament : 
“ Semblablement, le roy Scotiste, 

Qui demy-face eut, ce dit-on, 

Vermeille comme une amathiste, 

Depuys le front jusqu’au menton ?” 

5. The second volume of Bonaventure Des 
Periersf is the only part of that author’s works 
which M. Jannet has published as yet; but it 
contains his most celebrated writings, namely his 
Recreations et joyeux Devis, which have obtained 
for him the rank he occupies amongst the literati 
of the sixteenth century. In arranging this edi- 
tion, M. Lacour has had to correct some unac- 
countable blunders of La Monnoye, whose fame 
as a critic is a great deal superior to his real 
worth. 

Although Bonaventure Des Periers is not quite 
so gross as Straparola, yet his Joyeux Devis par- 
take too much of that licentiousness which charac- 
terises the novelists of the time in which he lived. 
They are all imitated from various authors, and 
have, in their turn, been freely made use of, chiefly 
by Henry Estienne, in his cutting satire L’ Apo- 
logie pour Hérodote. 

6. Théophile and Saint-Amant are two authors 
generally classed together.{| They both belong to 
that group of poets who, during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, maintained against the 
authority of Boileau and the other strict purists 





* “(Euvres completes de Francois Villon. Nouvelle 
dition, revue, corrigée et mise en ordre, avec des notes 
piteriquee et littéraires, par P. L. Jacob, bibliophile, 

vol.’ 

t “Les nouvelles recreations et joyeux devis de Bona- 
venture Des Periers, revus sur les éditions originales et 
annotées par M. Louis Lacour. 1 vol.” 


+ “Cuvres completes de Théophile, revues et annotées 
par M. Alleaume, . 


2 vol.” 


the rights of fancy and the privileges of wit. The 
Moise Sauvé of Saint-Amant* is chiefly known 
from Boileau’s severe critique ; but it abounds in 
passages of great beauty: and we may venture to 
assert that the author of the Zutrin was far in- 
ferior either to him or to ‘Théophile for imagina- 
tion and feeling. Saint-Amant accompanied to 
England the Count d’Harcourt, whom the French 
government had sent as ambassador in 1643, and 
his impressions of the country can be gathered 
from his Albion, a poem now published for the 
first time. ‘That he was a staunch royalist is quite 
clear ; and in an amusing epigram he says that if 
the devil has not yet carried off Fairfax, it is be- 
cause 
“. ... Il craint que par quelque attentat, 
Que par quelque moyen oblique, 
Fairfax n’aille du moins renverser son état, 
Pour en faire une république.” 

7. M. Charles d’Héricault, in editing for the 

Bihbliothéque Elzévirienne the poems of Roger de 


| Colleryef, has drawn our attention to a writer 








hitherto littlke known, and belonging to the 
same category as Rabelais, Villon, and the other 
jovial songsters who sought their inspirations inter 
pocula. The piece entitled Sermon pour une 
Nopce is a singular example of a sort of satire 
which obtained about the time of the Reformation, 
and the origins of which may be traced as far back 
as the fabliaux of the old Trouvéres. 

8. Ronsard. Thirty years ago this poet, whom 
his contemporaries boldly placed on a level with 
Virgil, Horace, Petrarch, and Pindar, was still 
considered as little better than an obscure, prosy 
rhymester, and it required all the ingenuity of M. 
Sainte-Beuve to convince the public that there 
really was something worth reading in the nume- 
rous effusions of the author of Francion. The 
edition I am now alluding tof is to comprise six 
volumes, two of which have appeared. M. Pros- 
per Blanchemain, well known by his previous 
researches on Ronsard, has spared no pains to 
render this elegant reprint as perfect as possible. 

9. In examining the satires and epistles of Reg- 
nier, we are continually reminded of Horace, 
Ovid, Moliére, and Boileau. Parallel passages 
from these different writers suggest themselves 
almost spontaneously to our mind, and give us 
an opportunity of weighing Regnier’s merits as an 
original poet. M. Vivllet le Duc’s annotations to 
the Elzévirian edition§ will be found very com- 





* “(Euvres complétes de Saint-Amant, revues et an- 
notées par Ch. L. Livet. 2 vol.” 

+ “(Euvres completes de Roger de Collerye. Edition 
revue et annotée par M. Charles d’Héricault. 1 vol.” 

t “(Euvres completes de Ronsard, avec variantes et 
notes par M. Prosper Blanchemain. Vols. 1, 2.” 

§ “(Euvres de Mathurin Regnier, avec les commen- 
taires revus et corrigés, précédées de l'Histoire de la 
Satire en France, pour servir de discours prélimi 
par M. Viollet le Duc, 1 yol.” 
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plete, and his introduction on the history of French 
satire, though somewhat too concise, is also a 
valuable morceau. 

10. MM. Emile Chasles and P. A. Cap have 
had the good fortune of discovering and publish- 
ing for M. Jannet’s collection some MS. poems 
and letters of Sénecé, a Bourguignon writer of 
the age of Louis XIV. A reference to the volume 
containing the e@uvres choisies* will enable the 
reader to ascertain for himself Sénecé’s merits as 
a poet, and a careful perusal of the G2uvres Post- 
humest can only serve to raise his opinion of their 
merits still higher. 

“ Sénecé,” says the preface, “‘ avait aussi bien que per- 
sonne le secret des vers pleins et sonores; & ne considérer 
que la langue, il fut digne de son époque, et en eut le 

rand caractére. Mais son titre véritable c’est le conte ou 

épitre. Le modeste rang qu’il occupe dans notre litté- 
rature, il le doit & la physionomie, & part de son talent de 
conteur, & la grace particulitre qu’il répandit sur tout ce 
qu’il mania.” 

11. Jehannot de Lescurel is a new personage 
in the history of medieval literature.{ The few 

ms which bear his signature were discovered 
y M. de Montaiglon three years ago, in a MS. 
copy of the romance of Fauvel at the Imperial 
LAeery in Paris (large fo. No. 6812.) The fol- 
lowing indication supplied by the MS. is the only 
clue we have to the name of the author: “ Item 
balades, rondeaux et diz entez sur refroiz de ron- 
deaux, lesquiex fist Jehannot de Lescurel, dont les 
commencemens s’ensuivent.” Lescurel reminds 
us very much, by his style, of Charles Duke of 
Orleans, and appears to have lived during the 
fourteenth century. 

12. The poems of Coquillart belong to a later 
period. ‘They are extremely curious, from the 
numerous historical allusions they contain, and 
also because they are a striking proof of that 
quizzical and frondeur spirit which has always 


been characteristic of ‘the French bourgevisie. | 
The long poem S'ensuyvent les nouveaulx droitz | 


is full of excellent touches of satire, but unfor- 
tunately, as M. d’Héricault remarks, it is spoilt 
by the influence of the fashionable heaviness 
which Alain Chartier, Jehan. Le Févre, and 
others had rendered so popular. Coquillart died 
in 1510. 

13. For copiousness of notes and bibliographical 
and literary completeness, M. Jannet’s edition of 





* “(Euvres choisies de Sénecé, reyues sur les diverses 
éditions et sur les manuscrits originaux, par M. E. Chasles 
et P. A. Cap. 1 vol. 

+t “CEavres posthumes de Sénecé, publiées d’aprés les 
manuscrits autographes, par M. Emile Chasles et P. A. 
Cap. 1 vol. 

t “Chansons, ballades et rondeaux de Jehannot de 
Lescurel, podte francois du XIV° sidcle, publiés d’apres le 
manuscrit unique par M.A. de Montaiglon. 1 vol.” 

§ “ Poésies de Guillaume Coquillart, revues et anno- 
tées par M, Charles.d’Héricault. Vol. 1.” 








the Roman Comique stands unrivalled.* M. Vic- 
tor Fournel has published not only Scarron’s 
work, but the continuation, for which we are in- 
debted to the pen of A. Offray ; and in his intro- 
duction he has given us a complete history of Le 
Roman comique, satirique et bourgeois in France 
during the seventeenth century. We quite sub- 
scribe to M. Fournel’s opinion, that “Scarron a 
mérité par son Roman comique d'étre compté 
parmi ceux qui ont lé mieux vu et le mieux peint 
un coin de la société d’alors.” 

14. I shall finish this cursory notice by men- 
tioning one of the most entertaining volumes of the 
whole Elzevirian collection. Under the title Nou- 
velles Francgoises du XIII* siécle}, MM. Moland 
and d’Héricault have put together five choice 
specimens of medieval imaginative literature, and 
by the simple though exact philological indica- 
tions supplied both in the notes and in the ex- 
cellent historical introduction, they have brought 
within the reach of almost every reader what was 
hitherto considered as the exclusive property of 
savants and antiquaries. The tales selected by the 
editors for this reprint are the following: Li 
Contes dou Roi Coustant [ Empereur, Li Amitiez 
de Amis et Amile, Li Contes dou Roi Flore et de 
la Belle Jehane, Istoire d Outremer, C'est d Au- 
casin et de Nicolete. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, 


TAUBMAN’S LOYAL SONGS. 


I have before me a publication of the city poet 
laureat, Mathew Taubman, not mentioned by 
Lowndes, and, I believe, of considerable rarity. 
It is a thin folio of twenty-eight pages, with the 
following title : — 


“ An Heroick Poem to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, on his Return from Scotland. With some choice 
Songs and Medleyes on the Times. By Mat. Taubman, 
Gent. London: printed for John Smith in Russel-street, 
Covent Garden, 1682.” 


Next, an address from — 


“ The Publisher to the Reader. 
“ Courteous Reader, 

“ The Author of these Songs, being much solicited for 
Copies, and not able to oblige all his friends, was pre- 
vail’d upon (for the ease of both) to allow them to be 
printed with the [musical] notes, which all gentlemen 
that are desirous may have at Mr. John Smith, Book- 
seller, his Shop in Russell-street, Covent Garden, to- 
gether with the Basses, at reasonable rates.” 


Then follows a table of “ Contents,” and the 
poem, “To the Duke upon his Return from Scot- 
land;" the latter occupying four pages. The 

* “Le Roman comique, par Scarron, revu et annoté par 
M. Victor Fournel. 2 vol. 

+ “Nouvelles francoises en prose, du XIITe sitcle, avec 
Notices et notes par MM. Moland et Ch. d’Héricault. 


1.” 


1 vol. 
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remainder of the publication is occupied with the 
songs, of which I subjoin a list : — 


1. Medley on the Plot —“ Down, down discoverers.” 

2. Medley on the Association —“ Now treasons haunt 
the throne.” 
3. A Drinking Catch — “Come boys fill up a bum- 
er.” 
“ 4, Philander —“ A plague on the factions o’ th city.” 

5. “ Now, now the work’s done.” 

6. “ Old Jemmy is a lad right lawfully descended.” 

7. The Healths — “ Since plotting’s a trade.” 

8. York and Albany — “ Now, now, the zealots all 
must droop.” 

9. The Duke’s return from Scotland —“ Now the Tories 
that glory in Royal Jemmy’s return.” 

10. On the Duke’s return after Shipwrack —“ Through 
tempests at sea.” 

11, Great Jemmy — “ Here's a health to the man.” 

12. A Pastoral Song —“ In fair Arcadian plains.” 

13. Young Jemmy, a Catch—“ Young Jemmy, the 
blade of royal stamp.” 

14, Ossery, a Catch —“ Count Ossery, and what of he?” 

15, The Plot unveil’d — “ Draw, draw the vail.” 


Epwarp F. Rimpactrt. 





KAIM OF MATHERS: KILLMSTER. 


A much-admired ballad, bearing the title of the 
Kaim of Mathers, written in the purest ancient 
Scotch, enjoying a great popularity, not only in 
the counties of Angus and Mearns, but through- 
out Scotland generally, is now before me. I am 
rather surprised that this specimen of our ancient 
ballads should not have come under my notice 
before now; but such is the case, not having 
fallen in with it in the chap form (in which I have 
it), or any other, until a few days ago. It is di- 
vided into three parts, and thus characteristically 
commences : 

“Twas all within Redcastle’s Tower, 
So merrie was the nyght 
Kyng James our sov’reign liege was there, 

Wyth peers of stalwart myght.” 
It then goes on to recount how Melville of Glen- 
berrie, the sheriffe of our Mernes land, having 
gained the ill will of the gentry of the county, by 
the commission of numerous acts of an obnoxious 
kind, a complaint of his conduct was made to the 
then king, the able but unfortunate James I., 
who, in reply to the alleged acts of his officer, is 
said to have remarked, “sorrow gif he (the she- 
riff) were sodden and supped in brie.” ‘The 
monarch was taken at his word, and before many 
days the detested sheriff was seized while at a 
hunting party by Barclay of Mathers,—a proge- 
nitor of the late Barclay of Quaker notoriety, and 
of the late Barclay of turf, coach, and prize-ring 
fame, —who, with other chief men of the Mearns, 


* actually took the king at his word, and not only 


boiled the miserable official in barley broth, but 
actually supped a portion of it after the boiling 
process, in order to carry out to the letter the 





royal command. If any contributor to “N. & Q.” 
can inform me where a copy of the Kaim of 
Mathers may be had, a favour would be conferred. 
The boiling feat committed on the high official of 
the Mearns by royal order is not without parallel 
in’Scotland in days of yore. In Caithness-shire, 
during the time of William the Lion, a number of 
persons, principally, it is said in an old MS. which 
I have seen, of the name of Harrold, were con- 
demned to the punishment of castration for having 
boiled the bishop of that diocese. The discon- 
tented persons, who it would seem had good cause 
for displeasure against the prelate, met him on his 
way home from Wick, the county town to Scrab- 
ster, his residence, and, having pursued, took the 
unlucky bishop from a hole in which he had 
sought safety, and afterwards boiled him at a 
lace called, from the deed said there to have 
een committed, Killiminister or Killmster. K. 
Arbroath. 





Minor Notes, 


A Jacobite Relic. —I have found the following 
doggerel in a bundle of loose papers, of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, recently lent to 
me for examination : — 


“ James Casar’s Mare —a ffarmer in Bedfordshire who 
has lost his Mare. 


“ My Neighb’ James I must bewale, 
Who’s lost his Mare both head and tayle; 
Honest himself in every thing 
As any man, God bless the King, 
What villains then were they 
That stole his Mare away. 
A curs upon such wicked men, 
But Gadbury does tell 
That all things shall goe well, 
And the Man shall have his Mare again, 
“ Some fooles that would their Neighbours fright 
Call James a bloody Jacobite, 
But he was n’er in proclimacon, 
Nor treason acted against y® Nation ; 
And of late he did declare 
The fellons he would spare. 
His mercy’s sure above all men, 
Then let us all unite, 
Both W and Jacobite, 
That the man may have his own again.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


|  Culter.— The derivation of culter from colo ter- 
| ram seems extremely probable. Still, does it not 
appear questionable, when we reflect that in the 
old language of Egypt, the cradle of agriculture, 
the word col signifies land, and ter a cutting in- 
strument ? J.P. 
Dominica. 
Notice of Nell Gwin's Dancing. — In the Epi- 


logue to Fletcher's comedy of The Chances, as 
altered by the celebrated Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
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ingham, and performed at the theatre in Dorset 
Gardens in 1682, there is a curious allusion to 
Nell Gwin's performance of jigs worth noting : — 
Besides the author dreads the strut and mien 
Of new prais’d poets, having often seen 
Some of his fellows, who have writ before, 
When Nel has danc’d her Jig, steal to the door, 
Hear the pit clap, and with conceit of that, 
Swell, and believe themselves the Lord knows what.” 
Epwarp F, Rimpautr. 


Farm Houses, Isle of Wight.— Has any special 
notice been taken as yet of the fine old farm-houses 
still standing in the Isle of Wight? Many of them 
are undoubtedly Elizabethan, if notolder still. The 
largest which I have seen stands beside the little 
Norman church of Yaverland; and in its tall 
brick chimneys, high-pitched gables, square-headed 
windows, and general plan, it affords a very per- 
fect example of the Elizabethan manor-house. 
Within a bow-shot of Arreton church stands an- 
other, nearly as perfect ; and a few miles from the 
same village on the Newchurch road is a third, 
formerly in the occupation of the monks of Quarr 
Abbey, whose estates, this large farm included, 
were confiscated at the dissolution of monasteries : 
a panel whereon are carven the royal arms, and 
apparently the “ Prince’s feather,” still remains 
incorporated with the building ; and a shilling of 
Elizabeth was discovered here some years since 
oy the occasion of some repairs, Perfect, more- 
over, as a type of a smaller house, is Gatehouse, 
some two miles from Ryde —a very compact farm- 
house, the plan of which is especially noticeable 
for its convenience. 2. Sh, P. 


Turkish Titles of Pashé and Basha. —Watkins, 
in his Travels, vol. ii: p. 310, has the following 
note : 

“ The words Pasha and Basha seem but little known 
in England. The first is a Governor, or General; the 
second signifies Mister, or Master. In addressing a 
Janizary, he should be called Basha.” 


And it is recorded that Sir Sydney Smith, in 
his official communications, would appear to jus- 
tify the distinction. W. W. 


Malta. = 


Bruges Monumental Inscriptions. — A few years 
ago, while making some excavations in Bruges, 
the workmen found a brass plate, with an inscrip- 
tion (of which I have seen a printed copy) in 
memory of the mother and sister of Harold, who 
with many other Saxon ladies, after the battle of 
Hastings, retired to Flanders, and ended their 
a in a religious house in the above-named city. 

n the churchyard of St. Croix, near Bruges, I | 
discovered a tombstone to the memory of a lady 
who descended “octavo gradu a Thoma More, 
celeberrimo Cancellario Anglie.” Her name is 
the same as that of the Chancellor. She was Su- 


perior of the convent of English Sisters in Bruges, 


| and died about the beginning of this century. I 
have not seen any mention of either of the above 
in guide book or history. C. C. B. 


Cock Fighting. — It may be worth recording in 
the pages of “ N. & Q.,” that at Haydon Farm, 
near Wells, (an old mansion, formerly the resi- 
dence and property of Dr. Creswick, Dean of 
Wells, who died Jan. 13, 1766), there is a cock- 
pit close to the house, consisting of a large circular 
“pit,” or hole, sunk in the ground. Before the 
house was altered (a few years ago) there was a 
window of large size, from which persons within 
could see the “ sport” as it went on in the pit. 

A. 

Wells. 


The Mormon Leader. —It being possible, from 
present appearances, that a collision may shortly 
take place in Utah territory (if it has not already 
occurred), between the forces of the United States 
and the Mormons, it may be of interest to men- 
tion that the Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of this singular sect is Brigham Young, a native 
of Whitehaven, Vermont; who is now in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, and of a hale and healthy 
constitution. 

The Mormon force has been recently estimated, 
on good authority, to be not far from eight thou- 
sand men; who, in the event of a war, might 
prove themselves troublesome enemies from being 
fanatics, and fighting with desperation. There 
are also fifteen hundred or two thousand friendly 
Indians, who might possibly join the Mormons, 
and come in for their share of punishment when 
the war is finished. W. W. 

Malta, 





Queries, 
DR. DONNE'S DISCOVERY OF A MURDER. 


In the Memoirs of Mrs. Pilkington, iii. 150., 
occurs the following remarkable story respecting 
Dr. Donne: 


“A day or two after Dean Swift came to town, he sum- 
moned a senatus consultum, as he called those few friends 
whom he peculiarly regarded. He placed us round a 
great table, where he told us we were an empannelled 
jury; and placed himself at the head of it, where he sat 
as judge. He then told us the reason why we were sum- 
moned: Mr. Gratton’s favourite hen was put to death by 
an unlucky stroke of a whip by one of my fellows, as I 
suppose. I accused them, and they denied the fact; but 
as murder will always come to light, I found the hen’s 
head and neck in the seat of my chaise-box; and now I 
want to convict the criminal. Accordingly he ordered 
his three men-servants to come before us, and related the 
following story to them: When Dr. Donne, afterwards 
Dean of St. Paul's, London, took possession of the first 
living he ever had, being a speculative man, he took a 
walk into the churchyard, where the sexton was digging 
a grave, apd throwing up a skull, the doctor took it up, to 
contemplate thereon; and found a smal! sprig, or head- 
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! 
less nail, sticking in the temple, which he drew out 
secretly, and wrapt it up in the corner of his handkerchief. 
He then demanded of the grave-digger whether he knew 
whose skull that was? He said he did very well, declar- 
ing it was a man’s whe kept a brandy shop, an honest | 
drunken fellow, who one night taking two quarts of that 
comfortable creature, was found dead in his bed the next 
morning. Had he a wife? said the Doctor. Yes, Sir. 
Is she living? Yes. What character does she bear? 
Avery good one; only indeed the neighbours reflected 
on her, because she married the day after her husband 
was buried; though, to be sure, she had no great reason 
to grieve after him. This was enough for the Doctor, 
who, under pretence of visiting all his parishioners, called 
on her. He asked her several questions, and amongst 
others, What sickness her first husband died of ? She 
giving him the same account he had before received, he 
suddenly opened the handkerchief, and cried, in an au- 
thoritative voice, ‘Woman, do you know this nail?’ She 
was struck with horror at the unexpected demand, and | 
instantly owned the fact. And so, fellow, said Dean 
Swift, do you know this head? The criminal confessed 
his fault, and the jury brought him in guilty of hen- 
slaughter, in his own defence, for he declared he was 
hungry, and did eat it, having no malice prepense to it, 
but rather love. On account of his sincerity, and our in- 
tercession, the Dean pardoned him.” 

This anecdote, it must be acknowledged, is 
highly amusing ; but there is an incident or two 
in it which makes it to look “ very like a whale.” 
Whether we are indebted for its ground-plot to 
Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, or the author of The 
Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, must be left a query. 
From the little that is known of Donne’s move- 
ments between his ordination in January, 1614-15, 
and his appointment as Lecturer at Lincoln's Inn 
on October 24, 1616, it does not appear that he 
held any parochial cure during this period. Wal- 
ton tells us —~ 


King sent for him, and made him his Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary, and promised to take a particular care for his pre- | 
ferment. And though his long familiarity with scholars | 
and persons of greatest quality was such, as might have | 
given some men boldness enough to have preached to 
any eminent auditory; yet his modesty in this employ- 
ment was such, that he could not be persuaded to it, but 
went usually accompanied with some one friend to preach 
privately in some village not far from London; his first 
sermon being preached at Paddington. ‘This he did till 
His Majesty sent and appointed him a day to preach to 
him at Whitehall.” 
The earliest of Donne’s printed Sermons, with 
a date, was preached at Greenwich, April 30,1615; | 
the next was preached at Whitehall, April 21, | 
1616, and may probably be the one noticed by 
Walton. A few days after his ordination, in a 
letter to “Sir Robert Carr, Gentleman of his 
Highnesses bedchamber,” Donne styles himself 
“Your poor Chaplain;” and about six weeks 
afterwards he accompanied King James to Cam- 
bridge, when he received his diploma of D.D. I 
need scarcely add, that Donne was not appointed 
vicar of St. Dunstan's until March or April, 1624. 
J. YEowsExL. 


“ Presently after he entered into his holy profession the | 





13. Myddelton Place, Sadler’s Wells, 





fAinor Queries. 
Westminster Schvol: Football: Paul Sandby.— 


I lately saw a water-colour, said to be, and with 
great probability, by Paul Sandby, representing 
boys in caps and gowns witnessing a game at 
football in a field which bore, from the buildings 
in the distance, a suspicious resemblance to St. 
James's Park. On the drawing was written in 
faded ink, “ Eton College,” and such the vendor 
maintained it to be. That this was erroneous 
did not admit of a doubt ; but as Sandby painted 
views of Eton and Windsor, I should be glad to 
learn if he painted also views of other public 
schools. Perhaps some old Westminster can re- 
member a tradition of the boys on their Founda- 
tion having been allowed to play football in St. 
James's Park.* J. HL. 


Registry Act, Ireland.—By 6 Ann. ch. ii. sec. 7. 
it is provided, that an alphabetical calendar of the 
names of the parties mentioned in every memorial 
shall be kept by the registrar. A former part of 
the section requires the memorial to contain the 
names and additions of all the parties to any 
deed registered. Has this provision always been 
observed by the Registry Office in Dublin, since 
its establishment on March 25, 1708? or has it 


| been at any time the practice merely to enter on 
| the alphabetical calendar the nanfes of the gran- 


tors, neglecting to set down the names of grantees ? 

Is there any intention ultimately to publish these 

calendars ? T. C. Mossom Merxins. 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


On Language. — What is the imitative process 
by which children acquire languages more idio- 
matically and therefore more perfectly than adults, 
however talented and learned they may be? 
Where can I find it explained? I have heard it 
said that our greatest writers use only about 


| 1500 words in their greatest works, and that many 


books contain only about 500; that educated men 
use only about 500 in conversation; uneducated 
men about 300 or 350, and children much less. 
Are these figures in approximation to the truth ? 
T. P. Gast. 

Old French Argot.—In an old French novel, 
Les Aventures de Mirandor, Amst. 1712, is the 
following : — 

“La chambre estait assez grande, mais pleine de bour- 
siers, plumets, fanfredonnairs, tirelaines, mansardins, tire- 
soyes, macquereaux et autres gens de mauvaise indus- 
trie.” 

I have consulted Le Roux’s and other diction- 
aries without finding the words in italics. Can 
any of your correspondents assist me ? M.A. 


* The Westminsters still play football in their ground 
in Tothill Fields, from which spot the Abbey, &c. would 
be very clearly seen in Paul Sandby’s time.—Ep, “ N. & 
Q”) 
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Charity Sermon.—In 1764 the Bishop of Clon- Statute days in the North of England are distin- 


fert preached for the Magdalen Gharity in London, 
and the collection amounted to upwards of 12001. 
Was there ever a parallel instance ? 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Genealogy : Gollop and Paulet.— Can any cor- 


respondent of “ N. & Q.” give me any informa | 


tion respecting the descendants of Thomas Gollop, 
who married “ Frances,” grand-daughter of Lord 
‘Thomas Paulet, son of the first Marquis of Win- 
chester ? 

Information, with dates, and the names of autho- 
rities, is desired particularly concerning that por- 
tion of the family subsequently located in the south 
of Dorsetshire. 

I am already acquainted with what Burke, in 
his Landed Gentry, says of this family. ANcGuuvs. 


Seventeen Guns.—In the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Colvin, late Lieut.-Governor of 
North-western India — 

“ The Right Honourable the Governor-General, in Coun- 
cil, directs that the flag shall be lowered half-mast-high, 
and that 17 minute-guns shall be fired at the seats of 
Government in India upon the receipt of the present noti- 
fication.” (See Letters of “Indophilus” to the Times, 
Dec. 25, 1857.) 

I have sought information two or three times 
from “N. & Q.” about the “ Rules and Regula- 
tions” (if there be any) of naval and military 
salutes and honours; but I suppose Mr. Eprror 
thinks the subject not worthy of a corner. I only 
ask a spare one, for I want the information, and 
do not wish it to end in smoke. 


We have a royal salute of 21 guns; a double | 


royal salute of 42 guns ; and a variety of them up 
to 101 guns. In the late Mr. Colvin’s case, 17 
minute-guns! Why seventeen? Was he not 
worth more? Is the number rated by rank or 
status ? or does it run like the fancy of a clerical 
friend, who ordered the minute-bell of his church 
to ring three times a day, and forty-seven tolls 
each time, from the death to the interment of his 
wife, “because,” he said, “she was forty-seven 
years of age” ? Grorce Luioyrp. 


“ Uno eodemque ictu."—In Winged Words on 
Chantrey'’s Woodcocks, page 47, the Rev. W. G. 
Cookesley (an Eton Master) writes — 

“ Uno eodemque ictu nos auceps stravit; at idem” 


as a hexameter. What is the authority for the 
scanning of the first two feet of this line? H. B. 


Straw-bail: “a Man of Straw.” — 

“In later times the ‘good oath-takers’ about West- 
minster Hall were distinguished by a straw stuck in the 
shoe; and hence, perhaps, the still common saying, ‘a 
man of straw.’ — Gent. Mag., Jan. 1858, p. 61. 

Was the “good” oath-taker distinguished by a 
straw stuck in the shoe, as the honest lads and 
lasses waiting in the market-places to be hired on 


| guished by a straw stuck in the mouth? or did 
the “common bayler” wear the straw concealed 
in his shoe to ease his conscjence when swearing 
that he possessed a sufficient estate in land, re- 
presented by the straw ? LLEWELYN. 


The Manger at Bethlehem. — Most commenta- 
tors suppose that the gdrvn of the second chapter 
| of St. Luke signifies something more than simply 

“a manger.” Kuinoel’s interpretation is — 

“locus patens et subdialis, in quo domini pecora stabant, 

et supellex rustica, qui locus Gract avAn, Latiné cohors 
| dicebatur.” 

Bloomfield says that it was — 

“ probably something like those hovels or sheds, covered 
over-head, but open on the sides, which are found in our 
farm-yards, and provided with a manger extending all 
along: hence the hovel itself acquired the name 4 ¢arvn, 
from its principal use.” 


But why reject the ordinary interpretation, 
which is the most usual signification of the word ? 
T am aware that the LXX. use it for the Hebrew 
| DIN; but this word appears to be equally am- 
biguous. Can any of your correspondents refer 
me to passages in profane writers where drvy 
cannot mean simply a manger or feeding-trough ? 

Resupinus. 

William Flower, of Christ College, Cambridge, 
B.A. in 1661, and M.A. in 1665. Any further 
| particulars respecting him will be acceptable to 
C. J. D. Inerepew. 


North Allerton. 


Yorkshire Ale.— Can any of your readers give 
me any account of Giles Morrington, of North 
Allerton, author of a poem in Praise of Yorkshire 
Ale, published at York in 1697 ? 

C. J. D. Incirepew. 


Protestantism a Function of Romanism.— In the 
Christian Remembrancer for January, 1858, in an 
article on Hinduism, occurs the following pas- 
sage : — 

“ We remember a striking expression made use of by 
the greatest writer, and by far the profoundest thinker, 
of this day, that Protestantism is what mathematicians 
call a function of Romanism.” 


| Can any one inform me who is the writer above 
| 
| 
| 


alluded to? ‘Adeds. 
Dublin. 


“ The Advantages of Civilization.” —By whom 

is the poem, entitled The Advantages of Civiliza- 

_ tion, written? and are the following lines to be 
| found in it ?— 

“ When thus the diamond word of pride 

In modest accents thus replied : — 

* Deep in Golconda’s mines we lay. 

If the above are not in that poem, perhaps some 

of your correspondents will oblige me by stating 

where they can be found ? Dava. 


” 
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Robin Hood (Debating) Society, a.v. 1613.—A 
little book, purporting to be a History of this 
Society, and published in 1764, and sold at the 
Oxford Theatre, St. Paul’s churchyard, asserts 
Sir Hugh Myddelton to have been the founder. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” refer me to any 
contemporary authority for the statement? 

A Constant Reaper. 


Mr. Watts. — About the middle or towards the 
end of the last century there was a Mr. Watts 
living, as is supposed, in Islington, and nearly re- 
lated to Dr. Isaac Watts. His daughter Rebecca 
married the late Mr. John Warren, sugar-broker, 
of Commercial Chambers, Mincing Lane. Can 
any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me what was the 
degree of consanguinity between him and the logi- 
cian and poet ? F. J. Leacuman, M.A. 


Sir James Bourchier, §c. —In the State Paper 
Office is a docquet of a licence to Sir James 
jourchier, Sir Charles Morrison, and Sir Charles 
Chute, to travel for three years, dated Feb. 16, 
1604-5. Are any particulars known of their tra- 
vels, and of the places they visited ? J. X. 





Pinar Queries with Answers. 


John of Eltham.— The following paragraph 
appears in Black's Guide to Scotland, 12th edit., 
1856, p. 184., speaking of St. John’s church, 
Perth: “In the year 1336, King Edward III. of 
England stabbed his brother, the Duke of Corn- 
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wall, before the high altar of this church.” I | 
have sought in vain for the authority for this | 
statement, and shall be glad if any of your readers | 


can give it me. G. (1.) 

(The story that the Duke of Cornwall was stabbed by 
his brother rests upon the authority of Fordun and Hector 
Boethius. Fordun makes the following statement: — 
“Cumque idem rex, ante magnum altare Sancti Johannis, 
super premissis ipsum, ut debuit, argueret; et ipse regi 
indignanti animo responderet, subito fratris spataé sive 
cultello extracto percussus, rebus exutus est humanis.” 
(Scotichronicon, lib. xiii, cap. xxxviii. edit. 1759.) The 


story is also narrated byAndrew of Wyntown, in The Ory- | f e Mt the } 
London,” by which they obtained an inquisitorial right 


gynale Cronykil of Scotland, book viii. cap. xxx. :— 
“ Qwhen he be Kyng his Brodyr mete, 

Dare fell pai in swylk carpyng, 

Pat apire yharnyd to be Kyng 

Of Scotland, pat pare wyth a knyf 

De Kyng reft his Bropyr pe lyf.” 
To this passage the editor, Daniel Macpherson, has added 
the following note :—“ If Edward really slew his brother, 


| 


this isa much more probable cause than resentment of | 


his cruelty at Lesmahagow. (Scot. Chron. ii. 323.) 
must be allowed that the authorities for his dying of 
sickness are not satisfactory, and that the fact was more 
likely to be known in Scotland than in England. In such 


cases the propagation of a decent falsehood is not un- | 


common.” ‘This story of the violent death of John of 


It | 
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p. 107., thus notices it: —“ The Scotch writers (Hector, 
lib. xv. fol. 320, n. 40.) tell the manner of his death thus: 
‘That having done many abominable cruelties in that 
kingdom, and especially without any regard to holy 
places, after all he came to St. John’s town, where (sa 
they) the King his brother then was in the church at his 
devotions near the altar. That upon sight of him the 
King, who had heard of all his barbarous and profane 
cruelties, questioned him somewhat about those matters: 
but receiving from him an harsh and undutiful answer, 
was so far provoked, that immediately drawing his sword, 
he there slew him with his own hands upon the place, 
adding this, That an altar ought not to be a refuge for 
one who had by fire and sword violated both churches 
and altars.’ Certainly (says Barnes) this sentence which 
Hector puts into King Edward’s mouth was no way un- 
becoming a religious prince, even though he had per- 
formed such a fact upon such a brother, as they make 
this Lord John to have been. But this very author, for- 
getting decencies and characters, at another time makes 
the same King as great a profaner of holy places himself; 
and yet his friend Buchanan likes not this story of his so 
well as to set his hand to it, which he very seldom 
scruples to do, but when the lie is too apparent: for, in- 
deed, King Edward was not in Scotland at the time of 
Prince John’s decease; and the young lord was neither 
so barbarous nor profane as Hector feigns; and besides, 
his death was natural, as all our histories and the records 
themselves agree.” The authorities quoted by Barnes are 
Knighton, p. 2568, n. 30.; Holinshed, Scotland, p. 237. 
n. 50.; Pat. 10 Edw. III. p. 2. m. 3.; and Dugdale, ii. 
p. 109. &c.] 


Stationers’ Company, London.—In “N.& Q.” (2"4 
S. ii. 322, 323.) there is an interesting account of 
the number of books entered at Stationers’ Hall 
from 1767 to 1773, and from 1700 to 1708: will some 
correspondent of “N. & Q.,” who has a know- 
ledge of the history of the Company, inform me 
in what year it was first established, and with 
what object it commenced its operations? Also, 
whether there has been any history of the Com- 
pany published which I could obtain? L.A. N. 


[The Company of Stationers, or Text Writers, is of 
great antiquity. By the authority of the Lord Mayor 
and Court of Aldermen, they were formed into a Guild in 
the year 1403, 4th of Henry IV. Their first hall was in 
Milk Street. The Company had no control over printed 
books till they received their first charter, dated May 4, 
1557, the 3rd & 4th of Philip and Mary, by the title 
of “The Master and Keepers, or Wardens, and Common- 
alty, of the Mystery or Art of Stationers of the City of 


upon all literary compositions. Queen Elizabeth, by 
letters patent, confirmed this charter. The entries of 
copies began at Stationers’ Hall in 1558, but without the 
delivery of any books. They seem to have been intended 
by the booksellers of the Company to make known to each 
other their respective copyrights, and to advertise the 
works, as there were then no newspapers. By a subse- 
quent charter, James I. gave the Company the right of 
printing primers, psalters, almanacks, and prognostica- 
tions. The delivery of books began in the year 1662, 
when, by the Act 13 & 14 Car. II. c. 33., it was enacted 


| that every printer should send three copies of every book 


new printed, or reprinted with additions, to the Sta- 
tioners’ Company, to be sent to the King’s library, and 
the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and Cambridge, for the 


Eltham, however, is rejected by most of our English | use of their public libraries. This Act did not remain in 
historians. Barnes, in his History of Edward the Third, | force above five or six years. On the accession of 
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James IL, 1685, it was revived for seven years; but 
under William III. it was allowed to expire in 1694. 
Then came the memorable Act of Queen Anne, 1709, 
which compelled the booksellers to deliver at Stationers’ 
Hall nine copies of each book ; and a subsequent statute 
(41 Geo. III. c. 107.) added two more for Trinity Col- 


lege and King’s Inn at Dublin — making in all eleven | 


copies. By the present law five copies are required. 
(See “N. & Q.” 284 §, ii. 332.) No separate History of 
the Stationers’ Company has been published, which is to 
be regretted, as it would be a succinct account of the pro- 
gress of literature in England since the invention of 
printing. Some interesting notices of the Company are 
given in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, iii. 5445—607.; and 
the first charter is printed in Ames’s Typographical Anti. 

ities. We must also mention Mr, i py ollier’s two 
volumes of Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company, edited by him for the Shakspeare Society — the 
first of which comprises “ works entered for publication ” 
between the years 1557 and 1570; and the second those 
entered between 1570 and 1587.]} 


Gilbert, Bishop of Bristol. —Can any of your 
readers inform me of the family name of this 
bishop, and of the date of his consecration ? 

Tav. 


pit is remarkable that there were two Bishops of Bris- 
tol of the same Christian as well as sirname. First, Gil- 
bert Ironside, consecrated Jan. 13, 1660-1: ob. Sept. 19, 


1671, The second of the name, Gilbert Ironside, conse- | 


crated Oct. 13, 1689; translated to Hereford, May 27, 
1691; ob, Aug. 27, 1701.] 


Judge Taunton. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me when Sir Elias Taunton was knighted 
and made judge ? also, in what year he died, with 
any particulars respecting his family (if any), and 
its collateral branches ? Tau. 


Sir William Elias Taunton was appointed one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench in Michaelmas 
Term, 1830, and no doubt was knighted about that time. 
He died on Jan. 11, 1835. For a biographical notice of 
him, see Gentleman’s Mag. for April, 18385, p. 481.; and 
for an account of his family, Burke’s Landed Gentry, ii. 
1856, edit. 1850. ] 


“The Spectator." — Who. were the writers of 
The Spectator ? and how may they be identified 
by their initials ? 0. 

Our correspondent cannot do better than consult the 
Table of Contents of The Spectator in A. Chalmers’s edi- 
tion of The British Essayists, where the names of the 
writers, so far as they have been identified, are added to 
the respective papers. Prefixed to the trade edition of 
1816, 8 vols., are “ Sketches of the Lives of the Authors,” 
and at the end of each paper the name and initial of the 


writer. Consult also Gent. Mag., 1. 174.; vol. lviii. pt. i. | 


p- 485. ] 





Replies. 
* LORD BACON'S STUDIES. 
(2 S. v. 14.) 
T am glad to find my quotation suggested this 
Query, and I trust that it may call forth a satisfac- 


or y, as Lord Bacon's studies and the sources 
of have long excited my curiosity. 





There have been various treatises on Shakspeare’s 
| learning, but no attempt has been made to trace 
Bacon’s. Mr. Devey, indeed, in the preface to 
| his excellent edition of the Adv. of Learn. and 
| Nov..Org. declares that — 

“Due care has been taken to point out the sources 
whence Bacon drew his extraordinary stores of learning, 
by furnishing authorities for the quotations and allusions 
in the text, so that the reader may view at a glance 
the principal authors whom Bacon loved to consult, and 
whose agency contributed tothe formation of his colossal 
| powers.” 

I need not say that Bacon's professed quota- 
tions are very short, and, for the most part, easy 
to be verified; it is not ovef them the mystery 
hangs: accordingly, Mr. Devey’s notes, though 
very good so far as they go, do not help us to solve 
the problem. The most remarkable instance per- 
haps of Lord Bacon's habitual neglect of refer- 
ence is to be found in The Wisdom of the Ancients, 
which completely ignores all his predecessors in 
| the same path, and makes not the slightest men- 

tion of Hyginus, Fulgentius, Lactantius, &c. &c. 

In the Catalogue of Mr. Conway's Books which 
were sold in Dublin about two years ago, I find 
at p. 213., lot 7206., “ Catalogue of Bacon's Li- 
brary.” Perhaps some reader can give me inform- 
ation about this Catalogue ? 

Bacon was obviously well acquainted with the 
Neo-Platonists and Hermetic writers — Philo, 
Paracelsus, &c. He often refers to Patricius, 
Severinus and Telesius. Severinus he had a 
special admiration for, and considered him to be 
the most elegant and philosophical exponent of 
the principles of Paracelsus, at the same time 
lamenting the misdirection of his powers. 

In Mallet’s edition of Bacon's Works, London, 
1740, folio, vol. i. Appendix, p. 71., we have some 

| long extracts in a translated form from a work 
thus entitled: Valerius Terminus, Of the Interpre- 
tation of Nature ; with the Annotations of Hermes 
Stella. First, I would ask for some account of 
this book; and, secondly, inquire whether the 
papers referred to are literal extracts, or merely 
paraphrases with comments interspersed ? If they 
be what they profess, viz. Extracts made by Bacon 
from Valerius Terminus (whoever he be), it is 
worth remarking that the greater part, if not all, 
is repeated in various parts of Bacon’s Works, in 
the very same words, and as his own. 

In the Adv. of Learn. (B. v. ch. iv.) occurs the 
following passage : — 

“ The Mind, being itself of an equal and uniform sub- 
stance, presupposes a greater Unanimity and Uniformity 
in the Nature of Things, than there really is... whence 
our Thoughts are continually drawing Parallels, and sup- 
posing Relations in many things that are truly different 
and singular. Hence the Chemists have fantastically 
imagined their Four Principles corresponding to the 
Heavens, Air, Earth, and Water; dreaming that the 
Series of Existences formed a kind of square battalion, 
and that each Element contained species of Beings cor- 
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responding to each other, and possessing as it were 
parallel Properties.” 

Mr. Devey appends this note: “ This hypothesis 
gave rise to the Romance of Lamekis.” As I have 
not Dunlop or any other likely book within reach, 
let me register a query with regard to this Ro- 
mance of LAMEKIS, not being acquainted with it. 

ErRIonnacu. 





MORMON. 
(2™4 §, iv. 472.) 

Your correspondent B. H. C. seems to have hit 
the mark in suggesting a Greek derivation for 
Mormon. Such was at any rate the derivation 
given at Paris more than two centuries ago; for 
the name of Mormon is no modern invention. A 
learned author, one too who had himself a hand 
in fabricating the name, and who therefore is no 
bad authority, derives Mormon from the Greek. 
The author in question, M. l’Abbé de le Mothe de 
Vayer, writes i Au Lecteur,” at the begin- 
ning of his work : — 

“Tu verras par exemple que dans l’histoire de Mor- 
mon, nous avons pris l’idée d’un parasite en general, et 
que nous luy avons imposé un nom Grec, pour nous es- 
loigner le plus qu’il nous a esté possible du particulier, et 
de nostre siecle. En effet tu peux avoir leu que Mormon, 
ou Mopuov en Grec signifie la mesme chose qu’Epouvan- 
tail en Francois; nom que nous a semblé tres-propre pour 
denoter un Parasite, & cause que comme un epouvantail 
dans un champ, empesche les oyseaux de manger le grain 
qui y est semé, nostre Parasite de mesme quand il est une 
fois a table, scait bien faire en sorte que personne ne touche 
aux plats qui sont devant luy.”—Le Parasite Mormon, 
edition of 1650. 

The reprint of this work, 1715, gives the Greek 
word more correctly Mopudy (instead of Mopuor). 

Thus M. de Vayer derives the name of Mormon 
from the Gr. Mopuéy, taken in the sense of a scare- 
crow (épouvantail), 

The individual thus assailed under the title of 
“ Le Parasite Mormon” was Pierre de Montmaur 
(or Montmor), of whom a satisfactory account may 
be found in Bayle’s Dict. Art. “Montmaur,” and in 
the Hist. de Pierre de Montmaur by de Sallengre. 

M. de Montmaur appears to have been a man 
of some learning, an extraordinary memory, in- 
gratiating manners, and ready wit. He gave offence 
to the Parisian literati of his day, who combined 
their forces, and attempted to extinguish him by 








Elsewhere he figures as Monmorus (Sallengre, 
p. Xxx.) 

Then, be it observed, by transposition of the two 
syllables composing Montmaur or Monmor, he at 
length comes out as Mormon. Thus the name of 
Mormon, which has recently acquired so much 
notoriety, was originally fabricated to serve as a 
peg for a scurrilous derivation from the Gr. Mop- 
mov, & scarecrow. 

The extreme acrimony with which M. de Mont- 
maur was assailed by his cotemporaries certainly 
leaves an impression on the mind that he must 
have been a very respectable sort of a person. 

“ Le Parasite Mormon,” though it professes to 
be the work of several hands, is known to have 
been written by the above-named Abbé de la 
Mothe de Vayer—no very enviable distinction. 
(See Sallengre’s Hist. already cited, and Barbier, 
Dic. des CEuv. anon. et pseudon.) 

The antiquated derivation of Mormon which 


| has now been offered, so far as it has any bearing 


upon the same name in the title and pages of the 
“ Book of Mormon,” may be deemed only a coin- 
cidence, curious, perhaps, but fortuitous. There 
are, however, grounds for an opinion that, in trac- 
ing to its source the name of Mormon, we have 
come upon the origin, or first idea, to which ma 
be attributed, not the name only, but the “ B 
of Mormon,” and even Mormonism itself. 

There was a Book of Mormon at Paris in the 
days of M. de Montmaur. In other words, 
amongst the various lampoons published against 
this unfortunate victim of cotemporary hostility, 
and in addition to those which transformed his 
name to Mormon, there was one which was neither 


| more nor less than a humorous republication of 


a succession of lampoons, of which he seems to | 


have taken little heed. These attacks M. de Sal- 


lengre has collected and published in extenso, in his | 


Hist. de P. de Montmaur just cited. 
In the course of these clever and whimsical, 


but, some of them, scurrilous and very filthy at- | 
tacks, the name of Montmaur appears under 
various modifications. 
an epigram : — 


“ Moupwpov xaddovorv éué Bporoi, otvera pwmos 
ds yerouny, piros ovderi, raw amexOys.” 


As Méupuwpoc, he figures in 


Kai pwpds 





| verse and 


his own writings. Here, then, was in effect a 
Book of Mormon. M. de Montmaur was a man 
who possessed great powers of conversation, but 
wrote little, and wrote but indifferently. Accord- 
ingly,‘one of his assailants, M. Adrien de Valois, 
assuming the name of Quintus Januarius Fronto, 
published, under a pompous title, with a ludicrous 
and very voluminous commentary, the Works of 
P. de Montmaur : — 

“ Petri | Monmauri | Grecarum Literarum | Professoris 
tegii | Opera | in Duos Tomos divisa, | Quorum alter 
solutum Orationem, alter | Versus complectitur | Iterum 
edita, et Notis | nunc primum illustrata a | Q, Januario 
Frontone | Juxta exemplar | Lutecie | 1643.” 


Thus the first “tome” was prose, the second, 
verse: but just as in the “ Book of Mormon” 
itself the words of Mormon form but a small por- 
tion of the whole, so in the “ Monmauri Opera” 
the whole that belonged to Montmaur himself, 

rose, consisted of but seven or eight 
pages, the fcetious but malevolent notes consti- 
tuting the bulk of the work. 

This Parisian publication, be it observed, just 
like the Book of Sdreties, though not in the same 
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way nor to the same extent, hoaxed the unwary ; 
for a grave German bibliographer actually cata- 
logued P. de Montmaur as having published “ P. 
de Monmauri, Gr. Litt. Prof. Reg., Opera,” &c., in 
two volumes! (Sallengre,i. xxij.—vj.,and 135.) No 
—_ on earth can match our Gallic friends for 
iterary mystification. And it will be curious in- 
deed if that most gigantic of all impostures since 
Mahomet's days, the Book of Mormon, should be 
found to have derived its first hint from Paris. 

Moreover, this fictitious “‘ Mormon” of two cen- 
turies ago argued in favour of polygamy. And, in 
exact anticipation of modern Mormonism, he sus- 
tained his thesis by an appeal to Old Testament 
instances. “ Le plus sage de tous les hommes n’en- 
tretenoit-il pas sept cent femmes, et trois cent con- 
cubines?” (Le Parasite Mormon, p. 93.) 

The modern “ Book of Mormon” abolishes an 
ecclesiastical priesthood ; agd the Mormonites have 
constituted, instead, a secular priesthood for them- 
selves. Brigham Young, says the President of the 
United States in his late Stenemn, “is at once 

iritual head of the church of the Latter Day 

aints, and Governor of the territory of Utah; so 
that all authority, secular as well as spiritual, 
centres in himself.” So the original Mormon (of 
M. de Vayer) “débessassa un Religieuwx men- 
diant” for interfering with his craft, saying that 
he himself was a “mendiant seculier.” (Le Para- 
site Mormon, p. 27.) 

A careful examination will detect several other 

ints of correspondence between the modern 

ormonism of the Salt Lake and the strange 
fiction of a“ M. de Mormon” which amused Paris 
in 1640-50. In the Book of Mormon “ plates” are 
found (we have all heard of the wonderful en- 
graved plates) in number twenty-four, “ which is 
the Book of Ether.” Twenty-four plates, again, 
are given by Alma to his son iene. And 
once more, in the “ Book of Mosiah,” twenty-four 
plates of pure gold are brought from the wilder- 
ness. Now M. de Vayer publishes an imaginary 
“Catalogue des (Euvres de M. de Mormon” (p. 
30., &c.) Their number is twenty-four. 

M. de Montmaur was well known at Paris as 
(he could not have been a very bad man) an in- 
veterate punster. Hence Montmorisme became 
at Paris the common name for a pun. (Menage, 
Dict. etym.*in verbo, and Sallengre, p. Ixviij.) 
Thus the term Mormonism, as well as the name of 
Mormon, had its origin two centuries ago. 

The evidence which attributes the “ Book of 
Mormon” to one Solomon Spalding or Spaulding 
is hardly sufficient to settle the question histori- 
cally. The “Book” bears internal evidence of 
having been originally written by a Jew, though 
since enlarged and modified to answer the purposes 
of proselytism. But there seems good reason for 
suspecting, whoever was the author, that in his 
first conceptions of the work he borrowed a hint 





from that tissue of fictions and forgeries which at 

Paris, in the middle of the seventeenth century, 

enveloped the unfortunate P. de Montmaur. 
Tuomas Boys. 


P.S. We have considered Mormon as a proper 
name; but the same term is employed in French 
to signify the puffin, and also a very ugly monkey. 


THE ENGLISH MILITIA. 
(2"* S. v. $2.) 

“Pro patria, pro liberis, pro aris atque focis suis, cer- 
nere.” 

This quotation from Sallust concisely implies 
the objects for which this arme of the English in- 
fantry force was designed. The manner in which 
it was raised, at the accession of Geo. III., was by 
lot or ballot, of persons eligible, in all the counties 
of England; and whoever was drawn was com- 
pelled to serve in person, or by substitute, for a 
given term. The officers in command were se- 
lected by the Lord Lieutenants of each county, 
and were required to possess freehold qualifica- 
tions, —the captains of two hundred pounds per 
annum, &c. Their services were confined to 
Great Britain, and persons of high rank and dis- 
tinction in each county in great numbers took 
commissions, often even as subalterns; and with 
officers and men there was much of a mutual 
county feeling or attachment. 

In 1798 a most formidable rebellion menaced 
our dominion in Ireland, and there was an insuffi- 
ciency of troops to repress insurrection, and to 
establish lawful authority. At this critical junc- 
ture the English militia, animated with the most 
exemplary loyalty, nobly proffered their services ; 
and an act was passed “ to empower the King to 
accept the services of his militia, voluntarily offer- 
ing to be employed in Ireland.” Under this act 
ten large regiments were hastened by forced 
marches to different parts, and embarked for Ire- 
land. ‘They were as follow : — 


English Militia which served in Ireland in 1798, 


Regiments, Colonels. 
South Devon John Lord Rolle. 
Dorset - Geo. Earl of Dorchester. 
North Gloucester Robt. Kingscote. 
Hereford - Cotterel. 
West Kent - James. 
Lancashire - Stanley, M. P. 
Leicestershire John Duke of Rutland. 
South Lincoln Sibthorp. 
West Suffolk G. Earl of Euston, M, P. 
Worcester - Newport.* 


, — o-— 

Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., in Memoirs of Rebel- 
lions in Ireland, 2 vols. 8vo, Dublin, 1802; vol. ii., p. 
110., says thirteen regiments of the English militia ar- 
rived in Ireland in 1798, but we baye found ten only, as 
above enumerated, 
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As there is much similarity in the descriptions 
of the marches of these regiments when they re- 
ceived their routes, we shall only select that of 
one regiment, the Royal North Gloucester, which 
is extracted from the different newspapers of the 
period : 

“Sept. 2, 1798 (Sunday night), the North Gloucester 
militia were drawn up in the barrack-yard at Portsea, to 
volunteer for Ireland, and at 4 o’clock, p.m. of the next 
day (the 3rd), they set out for Bristol, by Salisbury, in 
waggons, carts, chaises, and different carriages, which 
were pressed for their conveyance; and expresses were 
forwarded to provide relays, so that by Tuesday night, 
the 4th, they will arrive at Bristol.”—The Star of Tues- 
day, 4 Sept*. 

The next account states that on the evening of 
Sept. 5, they had arrived at Bristol, and embarked 
(935 men) the next day for Ireland. 

The London Chronicle has a letter concerning 
the embarkation at Pill of this regiment, on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 6, for Ireland, and says — 

“ Every assistance was most loyally and spontaneously 
given by the inhabitants of Pill; and the inhabitants of 
Bristol, in the few hours that the regiment was in that 
city, collected 300. as a present to the men for their gal- 
lant conduct in volunteering.” 

The Star of Monday, Sept. 17, says — 

“On the 11th inst. arrived the North Gloucester militia 
at Dublin, commanded by Colonel Kingscote; it is a very 
handsome regiment, and musters nearly 1000 men. They 
had a very boisterous passage.” 

The arrival of so many regiments soon had the 
effect of depressing the spirits of the insurgents 
to such a degree that this memorable rebellion 
was shortly after suppressed ; and the milifia regi- 
ments returned to England. 

The readiness and success of this plan, in sup- 
plying a most efficient and valuable augmentation 
of the regular army, made due impression on Col. 
H. Calvert, Deputy-Adjutant-General, and con- 
sequently a bill was brought in to allow the men 
of the militia to volunteer into certain regiments 
of the line; and this, the first step of that kind, took 
place in the summer of 1799, when a large body 
of men was raised, and as expeditiously as possi- 
bly despatched to the Helder. 

Upon the renewal of hostilities in 1803, after 
the peace of Amiens, the government occasionally 
had recourse to the militia to supply the great de- 
ficiencies in the regiments of foot occasioned by 
the drain of continual warfare, with complete 
success; and these reinforcements terminated with 
a very large draught in January, 1814, many of 
which assisted on the glorious 18th of June, 1815. 

Another measure the government brought be- 
fore parliament in 1811, and carried, which was 
to permit the British militia to volunteer, by regi- 
ments, to Ireland, and the Irish militia to transfer 
their services to England. And this Bill had an 
enactment, that all men in future sworn in for the 
militia should serve indifferently in any part of 











the United Kingdom ; when previously their at- 
testations, upon entering the service, were the 
English, Welsh, and Scotch for Great Britain, and 
the Irish for that country only. 

With the present militia, since the commence- 
ment of the Russian war, the system has undergone 
a great change; the ballot is wholly suspended ; 
the} men are raised by beat of drum, and seem 
principally devoted by continual volunteering to 
recruit the ranks of the regular army. ®. 


P.S. From July 18 to Nov. 15, 1799, there 
volunteered from the militia 24,977 men to the 
artillery, guards, and seventeen of the regiments 
of foot, appointed to receive volunteers. 

Subjoined are the principal Acts of Parliament 
authorising the changes alluded to above : — 


38 Geo. III. c. 66., June 21, 1798. Militia to volunteer to 
Ireland for the Suppression of the Rebellion. 

89 Geo. III. c. 106., July 12, 1799; 39 Geo. III, 2nd Ses- 
sion, c. 1., Oct. 8, 1799. Volunteering for the Line. 

47 Geo. III. c. 57., Aug. 18, 1807. For ditto. 

51 Geo. III. c. 118., July 1, 1811. To permit the inter- 
change of the British and Irish militias respectively. 


WESTMINSTER PLAYS. 
(2™ S. v. 33.) 


In a very interesting notice of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, by its excellent master Dr. Hessey, 
occurs the following note : — 

“In 1762-3, dramatic performances were revived at 
Merchant Taylors’, at the wish of Mr. Tounley. In 1762 
the Eunuchus of Terence was enacted in the School-room, 
The Second Act of the Phormio of Terence was performed 
the same year, more privately. The next year the 
Troades of Seneca, abridged into Three Acts, and Rug- 
gles’s Ignoramus, abridged into Two Acts, were enacted 
six times to very large audiences.” — Pp. 47, 48. 

In the mastership of Dr. Thackeray (c. 1759), 
English plays were acted at Harrow for a few 
nights previous to the Christmas holidays. They 
were moral and serious dramas ; but Tate Wilkin- 
son says, in his Memoirs, that he prevailed on the 
Doctor to permit the representation of The Pro- 
voked Husband; and he himself, then a boy at 
school, took the part of Lady Townley. The 
neighbourhood was scandalised, and the annual 
custom of acting plays was abolished. 

I believe, in Knox's time, at Merchant Taylors’ 
jlays' were acted: but at Winchester, in Dr. 
= es time, in 1732, William Whitehead, after- 
wards poet laureate, acted the part of Marcia in 
Addison’s Cato. Your editorial remark is, there- 
fore, thoroughly correct. Several entries occur 
at an early date referring to the use of the Col- 
lege Hall as a theatre : — 

“ 1574, In payments for the erection and removal of a 
scaffold and dressing rooms made anew, and for carriage 
of joists and other borrowed articles, with 75 links, and a 
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dozen of candles to give light on three nights at the 
acting of tragedies and comedies, 25s. 8d. 
“ For a rope to hang the lamp in Hall, 12d. 


| 
“ For removing the organs out of Chapel into Hall for | 


the acting, 5s. 
“ For repairs of the lamp in Hall, in colours, etc., 4s. ; 
and for labour, 3s. 4d. 


“ 1583. For payment for the erection of a stage in | .= 7a. on - 
| subject is discussed in literary circles, there can now be no 


Hall for the acting of Comedies, 31. 3s. 10d. 
“ 1590. To two carpenters for making the theatre with 
the Warden’s leave, 13s. 6d.” 
(W. of Wykeham, &c., pp. 204. 429.) 


In 1695, Dryden’s play of Cleomenes was re- 
presented at Westminster School. 
Westm., p. 191.) With reference to Aut Disce, 
etc., I may mention that at St. Paul’s School, 


—— set up by Thicknesse, a Wykehamical 
“Doce, aut 


dead-master, is this inscription: 
Disce, aut Discede.” 
Macxenzizg Watcortt, M.A. 


PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE : 
iT? 


(2¢ S. v. 47.) 


Your correspondent T. complains that a couple 
of private letters written by bim to a deceased 
literary friend are about to be publicly exposed 
for sale; and he inquires whether there exists 
any law to prevent so great a breach of propriety ? 
is only remedy is in petitioning the Court of 
Chancery for an injunctivn to restrain the sales- 
man or his agents, which, no doubt, the Court will 
t. 

The importance of T.'s Query cannot be over- 
rated. Whilst laws have been multiplied beyond 
number for the security of the first three great 
estates of the realm, few or none (at least of a 


WHOSE PROPERTY IS 





(Mem. of | 





protective character) have been enacted for that 
numerous class which comprises the fourth, — 
namely, Taz press. Hence the conflicting judg- 
ments, or rather sentiments, of Lords Hardwicke 
and Eldon. No refined distinctions between lite- | 
rary and artistic properties, arising from private 
labour and skill, will be allowed either in equity or 
civil law. The most recent case in point is that 
of Prince Albert v. Strange. The facts are too 
well known to need repetition here: suffice it to 
say, therefore, that upon hearing the petition of 
the Prince, the Court of Chancery not only re- 
strained the defendant from publishing (and ex- 
ing, of course, for sale) the etchings in dispute, 

ut also compelled him to make restitution of the 
property which had passed into his hands. The 
case was most elaborately argued, and occupied 
the attention of the Court for several days. The 
principles of equity by which the Vice-Chancellor 
was guided in his judgment apply with equal 
force (and doubtless w hereafter be applied, 








should the occasion demand it) to property of a 
literary description. B. 

[If our correspondent is right in his law, in what an 
unpleasant position may the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum find themselves, if there is any truth in the report 
that they have purchased the papers referred to in last 
“N. & Q.;” and which, after the manner in which the 


impropriety in describing as the literary, official, and pri- 
vate correspondence of the late Dr. Bliss, whose name we 
regret to mention in connexion with such a business, 
It is said, moreover, that this purchase has been made in 
opposition to the report of the Head of the Manuscript 
Department. 

What will the Trustees do with them? If it is morally 
and legally wrong to expose confidential correspondence, 
— and we understand some of this correspondence is of a 
most confidential character, — how can a body of gentle- 
men reconcile themselves to a step which publishes this 
correspondence in the most effectual manner by laying it 
before the hundreds of curious inquirers who visit the 
Museum Reading Rooms? We hope that if the Trustees 
have made the false step of purchasing these letters, they 
will make the only amends they can, by ordering them 
to be locked up until all chances of annoyance or mischief 
from their exposure shall have passed away. ] 


Replies to Minar Queries. 


Seven Champions of Christendom (2™ S. iii. 
267. 339.)—This Query was made in 1" S. i. 418., 
and received the very same reply from the editor 
which is given by L. at the last reference. If 
“ many curious particulars” and “ some biblio- 
graphical information” respecting Richard John- 
son ané the Seven Champions may be found in Mr, 
Chappell’s Preface, will some one who has access 
to the work favour us with an extract? Dunlop, 
I dare say, and Lowndes could assist in a reply to 
this Query. 

At p. 459., among the notes on recent Book 
Sales, which is a new and most welcome feature 


of “N. & Q,,” we find: 


“613. R. Johnson’s Famous History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom. Black Letter. 1608. The 
earliest known edition, 7s.” 


Let me add the following : — 


The Famous History of the Seven Champions of Christ- 
endome: St. George of England, St. Dennis of France, 
St. James of Spain, St. Anthony of Italy, St. Andrew of 
Scotland, St. Patrick of Ireland, and St. David of Wales. 
1675. B.1. 4to. 2 vols in one vol. 

Ib. 1680. B. 1. 4to. 

Ib. By R. J. Three parts complete. 1705. 4to, 

The Renowned History of the Seven Champions of 
Christendom and their Sons. Lond. 1824. 12mo. 

Kirke (J.). The Seven Champions of Christendome 
acted at the Cock-pit and at the Red-Bull in St. John’s 
Streete, with a generall liking. Lond. 1638. 4to. 

Ermionnacu. 


[The following is the passage in Mr. Chappell’s Pre- 
face: “ The Famous Historie of the Seven Champions of 


| Christendome is the work by which Johnson is best 
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known. Though now ‘the play-thing of children,’ it was 
once in high repute. Meres mentions it in his Palludis 
Tamia, or Wit’s Treasury, fol. 268., 1598, and Bishop 
Hall, in his Satires, published in 1597, ranks 


* St. George’s sorrell, and his cross of blood,” 


among the most popular stories of his time. The earliest 
edition extant of this celebrated romance (what edition 
the title-page does not indicate) was printed, in two parts, 
in 1608, 4to.; but the Rev. A. Dyce has pointed out two 
entries of it in the Stationers’ books in 1596. The first is 
to John Danter, on the 20th April; and the second to 
Cuthbert Burby (by assignment from John Danter) on 
the 6th Sept. Vide notes on Kemp’s Nine Daies Wonder, 
p. 35.” 
of 1592, 4to.] 


Great Events from Small Causes: the Planet | 


Neptune (2 §. ii. 43. 152.) — England lost the 
glory of the discovery of the planet Neptune, and 
Mr. Adams the gold medal of the Astronomical 
Society, through the accident of a cloud. 

“ On continuing,” says Professor Challis, “the com- 
—— of the observations of July 30 and August 12, 

found that No. 49., a star of the eighth magnitude in 
the series of August 12, was wanting in the series of July 
30. According to the principle of the search, this was 
the planet. It had wandered into the zone in the interval 
between July 30 and August 12. I had not continued the 
former comparison beyond No. 39., probably from the ac- 
cidental circumstance that a line was there drawn in the 
memorandum-book in consequence of the interruption of 
the observations by a cloud.” 

This was on October 1, 1846, after Dr. Galle 
had detected the incognito. But for this cloud 
the wanderer would have been discovered by 
Pr. Challis (who searched under the instructions 
of Mr. Adams), before France had carried off the 
glory. Isay the glory, and that only: for as far 
as merit is concerned, Adams is as much the dis- 
coverer of the new planet as Leverrier ; and that 
the rights of our countryman have been respected 
by all nations is proved by their concurrence in 
naming the new planet, not Leverrier, but Nep- 
TUNE. C. Mansristp Inciesy, 


Quotations in Montaigne’s Essays (2™ §. v. 
30.) — 

“ Et sua sunt illis incommoda, parque per omnes 

Tempestas.”—B. iii. c. 10. 

Dr. Payen was probably prevented from recog- 
nising this passage of Virgil by the alteration 
which Montaigne has made in the words, in order 
to adapt it to his context. 

“ Sin et Trojanis cum multo gloria venit 

Sanguine, sunt illis sua funera, parque per omnes 
Tempestas.”—n. xi. 421—3. 
my Che ricordarsi il ben doppia la noja.”— B. xii. cap. 


This seemg to be a proverbial adaptation of the 
verses in thé fifth canto of Dante’s Inferno : 
“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.” 


L. 





The earliest edition noticed by Lowndes is one | 


| Hugh Bishop of Lincoln (2% §. v. 33.) —I 
| copy the following entry from my English Epis- 
| copate, which, I may mention, will now be pub- 

lished monthly, in Dioceses, in The Church of the 
| People Magazine : — 

“1209. Hugh de Wells consecrated Dec. 20. by the 
Primate. He was brother of Bishop Jocelyn of Wells; 
archdeacon of Wells 1204; Bath 1215; prebendary of 
Lincoln, 1203; King’s Chaplain; co-founder of St. 
John’s Hospital, Wells; Justice Itinerant 1219. He was 
deprived of his temporalities during four years, because 
he refused to be consecrated by the Archbishop of Rouen. 
He sided sometimes with the barons, and again with Louis 
of France until he was excommunicated; but was ab- 
solved on paying 1000 marks to the Pope and 100 to the 
Legate. le was present at Runnimede. In 1225 he 
went as an Envoy to France. He died Feb. 8, 1234, and 
was buried at Lincoln.” 

S. Hugh de Grenoble was bishop 1186—1220. 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A 


“ Essay on Woman.” —In the first paper I 
addressed to you on this subject (2 S. iv. 1.), I 
gave it as my opinion that nota single copy of the 
edition printed at Wilkes’s press was in exist- 
ence. At the same time I felt bound to add, I 
had been assured by a friend that he had, some 
years since, seen a copy of that edition; which, 
Lowoven, I doubted for reasons then given. My 
friend, zealous for the truth, immediately set him- 
self to find out not only where he had seen it, but 
where it was now; and he succeeded in both in- 
quiries. The copy to which he referred was part 
of Lot No. 8046. of Hibbert’s books sold May, 
1829. It was purchased by a gentleman who 
still possesses it, and who has obligingly favoured 
him with a tracing of the title-page. This title- 
page is in itself proof that it is not a genuine copy 
—it is not engraved—it has not, as declared in 
the indictment, “a sculpture” or vignette — and 
the name of Warburton is not “ printed at length.” 

The Catalogue, as I am informed, described the 
work as “very rare (attributed to Cleland).” I 
may add that, in the same year, June 25, there 
was sold, in Wellington Street, the following : — 

“ Lot 219. The original MS. of the Essay on Woman, 
for printing which Wilkes was expelled the House of 
Commons; but the MS. is by Cleland, who was the real 
author. Two leaves of The Woman of Pleasure, also in 
the handwriting of Cleland.” 

I am in no way interested as to who was the 
author — my sole purpose was to show that all the 
evidence we have tends, at least, to prove that 
Wilkes was not. At the same time I admit that 
handwriting does not prove authorship; there 
were, I fear, many copies in different handwritings, 
and, I will add, other poems under the one title. 


Brus Family (2™ §. iv. 454.) — Your corre- 
spondent is probably aware of a pedi ree of the 
family of Brus, in 8. Wilton Rix's Faue e 
Memorial, pp. 62,63. Unfortunately this i- 
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gree does very little towards elucidating the sub- 
ect of his Query. He will, however, find that 
Blomfield is not without authority for the name he 
has given to Robert le Brewes's wife, by referrin 
to the Calendar of the Charter Rolls, p. 55. 
copy the entry, with one or two others, which may 
possibly help towards the clearing up of his diffi- 
culty (Calend. Rot. Chart., pp. 55. 74. 99.) : — 


“ Robertus de Brewes et Beatr’ uxor’ ejus: 


—Tayden maner’ mercat’ et feria - - Essex.” 
“ Robertus de Bruys: — 
— libera waren’ - . - Somerset’. 
— } libera waren’ - - Essex’, 
—- Ks libera waren’ - - - Norfolc’. 
Kneye et 
Stratton > libera waren’ - . - Lincoln’. 
Kestesby 
Eyleston, libera waren’ - - - Notting’. 
Risahdon - - - - - Sutht’. 
Wysle > . - . - Surr’. 
Suinburn - - - - - Sutht.’ 
Bikehaule - - © - e 
Nerechiche - - : ° e 
Curiland - - ~ ~ « 
Bradeweye, libera waren’ licet sunt infra Semeueel? 
metas foresta - : ° Pee 
“ Robertus de Brywes : — 
a me Basset, et 
yke maner’ villa 31 ’ 
Temple guiting’ redd’ ie . ~ Gloncests. 
Templeham pratum 
Thorpe maner’ ’ 
Wakeringe maner’ § ~ rs = - Essex’. 
Hodenhull maner’- - - - Warr’.” 
J. Sansom. 
Napoleon's Conversations with Lord Lyttelton 
2™ S. iv. 512.) —In reply to your correspondent 


. 8. W., I beg to mention that he will find on a 
reference to Martin's Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Books, p. 466, second edition, 1854, a full 
description of the work in question. Upon an 
examination of the Sale Catalogue of the very fine 
library of Joseph Walter King Eyton, Esq., 
F.S.A., disposed of by Messrs. 8. Leigh Sotheby 
and Co., London, in 1848, (comprising an extraor- 
dinary collection of Privately Printed Books, in- 
cluding the various Club publications, together 
with numerous unique “ large paper copies,” and 
also “ works elated upon vellum,” all in the most 
superb condition and bindings, )—I discovered that 
he possessed a copy of the said work, which had 
been a presentation one to Southey, the poet, from 
W. Nicol. It is No. 958, on p- 118. of the Cata- 
logue, and appears to have been sold for 26s. to 

essrs. Boone of London. T. G.S. 

Edinburgh. 








By or Bye (2 8S. vy. 11.)—Your corre- 
— must look to a different language than 
the Anglo-Saxon for the origin of the expression | 
“ Bye-law.” A bye-law is passed by a corpora- 


tion or company; and instead of being general, 
is only binding within the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of that corporation or company. In short, it 
is the law of the by or bye —the borough—Bua in 
old Norwegian, Boe and Bo in Danish and Swe- 
dish ; and, from that tendency to aspiration which 
gradually increases as we near the south and the 
mountains, Burh amongst the Germans and our 
Saxon ancestry. As the borough or bury mark 
the Saxon, so the by marks the Norwegian or the 
Dane; and they who prate about our “genuine 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry” should explain why “earl” 
and “by-law” still hold their ground, whilst 
“ealderman” and “ gerefa” have sunk from the 
dignity of “dux” and “comes” into a city func- 
tionary and a farm-bailiff or reeve. SIGNET. 


Jeremiah Job's Definition of a Bishop (2™ S. iv. 
128.) — 

“ Der Herr Inspector machte den Anfang, 

Hustete viermal mit starkem Klang, 
Shniiuzte und riiusperte auch viermal sich, 
, Und fragte, indem er den Bauch strich : 
« ¢Tch, als zeitlicher pro tempore Inspector, 
Und der hiesigen Geistlichkeit Director, 
Frage Sie: Quid sit Episcopus ? 
Alsbald antwortete Hieronimus: 

“ ¢ Ein Bischof ist, wie ich denke, 
Ein sehr angenehmes Getriinke . 
Aus rothem Wein, Zucker, und Pomeranzensaft, 
Und wiirmet und stiirket mit grosser Kraft.” 

Kortum, Leben von Hieronimus Jobs, 
Th. 1. c. 19. st. 35—37. 

This looks like a satisfactory reply to S. H. J.’s 
Query, but the letter which he we from is 
dated 1796; and my copy of the Jobsiade, which 
appears to be the first edition, is Dortmund, 1799. 
The writer of the letter, by not quoting the defini- 
tion, seems to have thought it familiar ; and even 
now Kortum’s most amusing poem, though appre- 
ciated in Germany, is almost unknown in Eng- 
land. H. B.C. 

U. U. Club. 


Rev. Dr. Thackeray (2™ §. iv. 453-4.) —A Con- 
stant Reaper requests information concerning 
this family. He married Theodosia, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Woodward, Esq., of Eton and But- 
ler’s Merston. She had no brothers ; her sisters 
were Mary, married Rev. James Dalton, Rector 
of Great Stanmore; Lucy married H. L. Gar- 
diner, Esq., of London; and Jane married, first, 
the Hon. E. F. Hatton; secondly, the Hon. and 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas Boscawen, Canon of Windsor. 
For particulars of Dr. Thackeray's preferments, 
&e., see Nichols, Lit. Anec., vol. viii. p. 436. By 
his wife he had issue six sons and ten daughters 
(two daughters died very young), vi@: — 

1. Rev. Elias, Vice-Provost and Bursar of 
King’s College, Cambridge, died single. 

2. Rev. John, Chaplain at St. Petersburgh, died 
single. 
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3. Joseph, forty years in the Custom House, 
London, died single. 

4. Thomas, M.D., of Cambridge, married a 
sister of Martin Whish, Esq., Chairman of the 
Board of Excise Commissioners, and had issue 
eight sons and three daughters. 

5. Frederick, M. D., of Windsor, married Miss 
Aldridge, and had a large family. - 

6. William Makepeace, H. E. I. C.’s civil ser- 
vice, settled at Hadley, near Barnet; married 
Miss Webb, and had a numerous family. 

1. Daughters: Anne married Rev. John Grif- 
fies, Rector of Chipstead. 

2. Jane married Major Rennell, H. E. I. C.’s 
service (F.R.S., Surveyor-General of Bengal). 

3. Henrietta married James Harris, Esq., 
H. E. I. C.’s civil service, Chief of Dacca. 

4. Decima; 5. Theodosia; 6. Althea; 7. Fran- 
ces: all died single. 

8. Martha married Rev. S. N. Evans, Sub-Mas- 
ter of Harrow. 

As your correspondent does not inquire about 
the second generation, I do not occupy any more 
room in your pages. E. D. 


Heraldic Queries (2™ S. iv. 511.) — 


1. Whatever may have been the rule before the 
institution of the College of Arms, the Kings of 
Arms since then have had the sole right of grant- 
ing or confirming coat armour, just as the crown 
alone confers titles, the Universities degrees, &c. 
The objection to a man’s conferring on himself a 
peerage, a coat of arms, a regimental commission, 
a University degree, &c., is, that his honours 
would want validity and be a sham. The differ- 
ence between self-conferred arms being “ con- 
structed according to the rules of heraldry” or 
not, would be the difference between a clever 
forgery and a clumsy one. 

2. All gentlewomen bear arms; but a husband 
never quarters his wife's arms. If she be not an 
heiress, he “ impales” them ; but the children can 
make no use of them. If she be an heiress, he 
bears them on an “escutcheon of pretence,” and 
her children quarter them; because, she having 
become the representative of her family, that re- 
presentation afterwards vests in her descendants ; 
which of course is not the case except with an 
heiress. —N.B. Heiress in heraldry means heiress 
of the blood, irrespective of property. 

3. He cannot quarter any female ancestor's arms, 
if he have none of his own to quarter them with. 
His course should be to apply for a grant of arms, 
or for a licence to use his mother’s name and 
arms only. ‘To leave the paternal coat’s place a 
blank would be to proclaim himself “no gentle- 
man” at once. 

4. No: for the family may come back from 
America ; and if not, being in another part of the 
globe deprives no one of his family status. 


Ten minutes’ talk with some one who under- 
stands heraldry would set Gris P. Tempt. right; 
but “ N. & Q.” is too valuable to be filled with 
explanations of the difference between “ quarter- 
ing,” “impaling,” &c. 


Cy pres (2°* S. v. 31.) —These words, it is 
searcely necessary to observe, are merely the 
Norman French for “as near;” and have been 
adopted by English lawyers as a short and con- 
venient expression to signify that legal doctrine 
sometimes called the doctrine of approximation, 
by which in certain cases, if a thing cannot take 
| effect or be done precisely in the way directed 
or attempted, it may or shall in some other way 
as near—cy pres—thereto as practically can be. 

The words occur in Littleton, s. 352. with 
reference to a case of this kind, but not as a tech- 
nical term. Littleton wrote in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, and the words probably be- 
came a technical term as the Norman French fell 
into disuse. J. W. Paris, 








Haverfordwest. 


This is not only a doctrine of the Roman 
Church, but of the English law. The literal 
meaning of cy pres is “as near as.” The doctrine 
is, that with respect to all charities the intention 
of the donor, so far as it is practicable and legal, 
shall be strictly observed; but where it is m- 
capable of being literally acted upon, or its literal 
| performance would be unreasonable, a decree will 
be made for its execution, cy pres, that is, in 
some method “ as near as” possible to the specific 
design of the donor. J. G. M. 


Dr. Duff (2°* 8. v. 46.) — Your correspondent 
W. W. is mistaken in saying that the Rev. Dr. 
| Duff is a distinguished “ American” missionary. 
He is undoubtedly a distinguished man, but is a 
missionary at Calcutta of the Free Church of 
Scotland. M. 
Edinburgh. ] 


Marat (2™ §. v. 32.) —I never heard of “ Ma- 
| rat’s walk” at Warrington; but I have seen, on 
Hill-Cliffe (the “fir-crowned height” of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s verse), a walk, amongst a colonnade of 
fine Scotch firs, which bears the name of “ Al- 
fieri,” who, I believe, resided for a short time in 
Warrington. Mrror Maais. 





* Auncient” (2™* S. v. 31.) —In my innocence I 
should suppose that the “ sagacious auncient” to be 
presented by the bearer, was a copy of Homer or 
Virgil in an appropriate binding, not an animal of 


* venerie.” J. G. M. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, BTC. 


The volume lately put forth by the Rev. James White, 
the author of The Landmarks of English History, under the 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[2e4 §, Ne 108., Jaw. 23, 58, 





title f The Eighteen Christian Centuries, is not, as wend 
niight suppose from its title, a History of the en 
those centuries, but it is the secular or social hi 
of that period, as influenced by Christianity or viewed 
reference to Christian influences. It is the of 
} world’s progress—sometimes of the world’s backsliding 
— since the Gospel was first preached to man, told in a 
way to interest and amuse the reader, however little ac- 
customed he may be to historical studies, and so told as 
to leave upon his mind a well-defined notion of the more 
striking incidents of that eventful period. 

After a lapse of thirty years, a new edition of Early 
English Prose Romances, with Bibliographical and His- 
torical Introductions, by William J. Thoms, has been called 
for. The Editor speaks in his Introduction of his satis- 
faction at finding “the opinion which he held in 1827, 
as to the rarity and intrinsic curiosity of these specimens 
of our Early Popular Literature, thus borne out;” 


The English Bible oo the Old and New Testa- 
ment according to the Authorized yy newly divided 


into Paragra; Part XII. The A 
The Boch intioas Adoration. By. the Rev. John 


Keble, M. A. 
We must content ourselves with simply recording the 
receipt of these three works. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


| Sm Jouw Ricos Murer, Barr. —Sreecues tw tax Hooves or Commons 


ow Eevatization or Weronrs ano Measvnes, &c. &c. London : 
Printed for J. Debrett, opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
pages. 


About 80 





and we can well understand how the disappointment | 


which he formerly experienced at not being encouraged 
to continue the work according to his original views, has 
been alleviated by the call for this new edition. The 
Romances are precisely the same as were contained in 
thg original three volumes; but the Introductions have 
been corrected and enlarged. They might very easily 
have been extended to twice their present length, but 
Mr. Thoms has given such references to authorities as 
will enable any one desirous of more fully investigating 
the literature of the several Romances to do so, in pre- 
ference to converting his introductory Sketches into 
elaborate Histories. 

The Editor of the Quarterly Review adheres steadily to 
the plan which has been found so-successful in the man- 
agement of that journal—the making it fully as amusing 
as it is instructive. In the number just issued the more 
gtave and solid articles are but two in number, viz. one 
on The Future Ma of our Indian Empire, and a 
very important one on Church Extension. We have then 
three in which scientific research is converted into popular 
Taaoen, namely, one on the Difficulties of Railway 

ing; a second, of very considerable interest, on 
The Sense of Pain in Man and Animais; the third being 
Woolwich Arsenal and its Manufacturing Establishments. 
The lighter articles are one on The Historic Peerage of 
England, being a review of Mr. Courthope’s useful volume, 
which is so designated ; the second is Wiltshire, one of the 
pleasant, chatty topographical articles of which North- 
ampton and Kent furnished such, good examples; and 
lastly, an interesting biographical sketch of Tobias Smollett. 

The mention of Smollett naturally reminds one of 
Fielding ; and such of our readers as have not seen it will 
be glad to have their attention called to Mr. Keightley’s 
interesting Sketch of Fielding, of which the first portion 
is printed in Frazer’s Magazine for the present month. 


Booxs Recetvep. — Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
collected and republished by Thomas Carlyle. The fourth 
and last volume of these thoughtful Hssays contains, in 
addition to many other interesting papers, Mr. Carlyle’s 
history of The Diamond Necklace. 

Pilgrimages in Paris, by Miss Pardoe: a collection of 
pleasant sketches of the gay metropolis of La belle France. 

Antenna ; Poems by Liewellyn Jewitt. This volume of 
graceful little poems is introduced by a Dedication, which 
speaks much for the affectionate spirit of the writer. 

An Account of Church Bells, with some Notices of Wilt- 
shire Bells and Bell Founders, by Rev. W. C. Lukes. This 
is an amplification of a paper which we remember with 
much pleasure to have heard the author read at the General 
—a of the Wiltshire Archeological Society in 1854. 

delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the 
Diocese, ov, 1857, By Samuel, Lord Bishop of Oxford. 


| Sovrmer’s Penrwsutan Waa. 


} 





| Manrtan's Erronams. 


} ¥. 128.; 


free, to be 


en La, ating Le gy and lowest price, carri 
OTES AND 


att & Dator, Publishers of * d 
‘Guenes” mI 186. oF leet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are requii and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

8vo._1778. Vol. IIT. 
Vol. X. 
1828. Vols. V. & VI. 


Wanted by 0. H. X., 104. Pall Mall. 


Home's Hisrony or Enotann. 
Dayven's Wonas. By Scott. 


Tae Gaanv Destow Discovernen. Any Edition. 
Gewrieman's Macaztne for September, 1813. 


Wanted by Matthew Ingle Joyce, Blackfordby, Ashby de la Zouch. 
Bosroce’s Hisrony or Gatvantsm,&c. London. 1818. 


Wanted by Robert Biosk.6. 6. Hompten Court Terrace, Renfrew 
t, Glasgow. 


1656. 


Translated by R. a= a London. 


Erionams or Manriat Enousnep. Anon. 


Wanted by Mr. Pigott, Bookseller, eo Park Corner. 


Aatices to Carrespanvents. 


We have been compelled to postpone until next week several papers of 
considerable Willies, among w hack we may mention Mr. Durrant Cooper 
on Army of William IIT., itheaitice of Chaucer, No. 5., First Edition 
of Paradise Toots We have also in type many curious articles illustra- 
tive of Walpole, Swift, Pope, and other English worthies. 


J.P. 
us from one of our colonies. 
particulars, 


We are greatly obliged to this c porvempendians, who has written to 
He will know why we do not enter into more 


The article is a very curious one, but we have some diffi- 
We cannot print the specimens. 


Centunion, 
culty in using it. 

Eraronnacn. We have several articles in type. 

Mraon Maors. Since Sir Frederic Madden published his elition of 
Havelok the Dane, Mr. Thomas Wright has reprinted from Michel the 
French text in the Appendix to The Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle 
of Geoffrey Gaimar (Carton Society), 8V0., 1850. 

Epvwarp Peracocs. Strutton’s large family has been noticed in 
our ist S. v. 283. ; vil. 

A Svvscaimnen. The ad 

“ The right divine of kings to govern wrong,” 
occurs in the Dunciad, Book iv., line 188., where it appears asa quota- 
tion. - authorship has been discussed in our iet S. iil. 494.; iv. 125. 160.; 
i. 564. 


F.J. . We cannot discuss questions on decimal and vulgar fractions. 


Earatem. — 2nd 8. v. 21. col. ii. 1. 37., 
remuwe " read“ Ne never wol, &c. 


for “ He never wol myn hert 


“ Nores ann Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrary Pants. The subscription for Stampen Corres for 
Sux Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (incluwling the Half- 
yearly Inozx) is ils. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messas. Bett axo Dacpy, 186. Freer Bunser, E.C.; to whom 
also ali Comm oNICATIONS FoR THE Eorror should be addressed. 





—Wuy Burn Gas in Daytime? 
T REFLECTORS diffuse the healthful light 
laces.—Manufactory, 69. Fleet Street. 


L Advertisement. 
1APPUIS’S PATE 
of . into all dark p! 











